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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


BaLTIMORE, Md. - Kendall Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 17th Oct. 
FRaNkKForRT, Ky. - Capito! Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, Ist Wednesday, 6th April. 
NATCHEZ, Miss. - - Pharsalia Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 4th Wednesday, 22d Nov 
KNOXVILLE, Tenn. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, last Wednesday, 27th Sept. 
LExinaTon, Ky. - - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 19th Sept 

LovisvILLE, Ky. - - Oakland Course, Jockey Club Fal! Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d Oct. 
MonTrREAL, L. C. + St. Pierre Course, Turf Club Meeting, 15th, 16th, and 18th Aug. 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 2d Monday, 9th Oct. 


* ‘* The Great Peyton Stake, and others, come off same week. e 
GaLuaTIN, Tenn. - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Thursday, 20th Sept. 
NEw YOoRK- = - -- Union Course, L. I., J. ©. Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d Oct. 
PHILADELPHIA - - Camden Course, N. J., J. C. Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 24th Oct 


QueBEc, L.C. - - - The Races wi!! commence on the 5th Sept. 
Rep Bripe@e£, Tenn. Jockey Club Fail Meeting, 2d Wednesday, llth Oct. 
Trenton, N. J. - - Eagle Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 26th Sept. 
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SIR HERCULES: 


WITH A PORTRAIT ENGRAVED BY DICK AFTER LAPORTE. 





THERE is a peculiar propriety in our presenting to American 
breeders a portrait of this celebrated English stallion, whose po- 
pularity on the Turf or in the Stud, it is not too much to say, 
ranks as high as any of his contemporaries, inasmuch as he has a 
half brother of great promise in this country. We refer to Lang- 


ford, a horse bred by His late Majesty William 1V., at Hampton 


Court, and imported at a year old by Capt. Srocxron, U.S. N. 
Langford greatly distinguished himself by his early performances 
on the Turf here, and is now in the Stud temporarily i in Ohio. 

Sir Hercules was foaled in Ireland, where he was bred by Lord 
Langford, in 1826 ; he was got by the renowned Whalebone, out 
of Peri (subsequently purchased ‘by His Majesty, and placed i in 
the Royal Stud at Hampton Court,) by Wanderer—Thalestris by 
Alexander—Rival by Sir Peter—Hornet by Drone—Manilla by 
Goldfinder—Mr. Goodricke’s Old English mare—Cullen’s Arabian 
—Cade. Nothing can be finer than this pedigree. 

Pe rformances.—In 1828, at the Curragh September Meeting, won 
a match, carrying 7st. 10%b., agst. Mount Eagle, 8st. 2ib.; New 
T. Y. C.; 100 sovs.; and won a ‘T'wo-vear-old Stakes, New , ve 
Y.C. At the Curragh October Meeting won a T wo-year- -old 
Stakes, T. Y. C., beating three others ; and walked over for a ‘T'wo- 
year-old Stakes. 

In 1829, won a Three-year-old Stakes at York Spring Meeting 
last mile and three quarters (8 subs.); beating Netherby, ret 
beau, Flacrow, colt by Viscount, out of Nell, Maldon, and Brielle. 
At Doncaster ran third for the St. Leger ; beaten by Rowton and 
Voltaire, and beating 16 others ; and won a Three-year-old Stakes, 
one mile (23 subs.), beating Fortitude and Zodiac. 

In 1830, at Newmarket Craven Meeting, won the Claret Stakes 
(5 subs.), beating Morris Dancer, colt by Gustavus, out of Canvass, 
and Spaniard. 

His Get. Hercules is the sire of Mulgrave, Maria, The 
Gipsey, Water Witch, Birdcatcher, Arthur, Langford, Cruiskeen, 
Honest Ned, Honesty, ‘The Hydra, ‘The Corsair, Jenny Jones, 
Coronation, Hereford, lole, Robert de Gorham, and several other 
winners. 

Sir Hercules has for several years been standing with the ut- 
most success in England, at East Acton, Middlesex, the seat of 
Mr. Weatherley, an attache to the Austrian Embassy. ‘The fol- 
lowing interesting particulars of his history and that of his illus- 
trious family, are derived from Nimrod’s magnificent quarto work 
on * Sporting,” published in 1838. 


The history of Sir Hercules, though brief, is rather singular. He may be 
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said to have crossed the Irish Channel four times, his dam, Peri, being sent to 
Ireland from the Earl of Egremont’s stud at Petworth, when in foal with him, 
in which country he was produced. At two years old, he won the whole of h's 
engagements (four), beating the celebrated Mount Eagle, and the best horses of 
his year. His early success induced his proprietor to engage him in England, 
and sent him to Richmond, in Yorkshire, under the care of Thomas Peirse. 
He came out in the York August Meeting in a Sweepstakes of eight subscribers, 
which he won in good form. He now became a great and deserved favorite for 
the Doncaster St. Leger, and continued so in public estimation to the hour of 
starting ; but alas! Sir Hercules was placed two days previous to the race ; or, 
in the more intelligible phraseology of the betting-ring, was made safe. Yet 
even under these disadvantages, from his native courage and great powers, with 
the aid of an honest jockey (Conolly), he was only defeated by two lengths, in 
a field of nineteen horses, being placed third to Rowton and Voltaire, both su- 
perior horses of the year. On the Friday, in the same meeting, he won a 
Sweepstakes of twenty-three subscribers, and in the following spring he won 
the Claret Stakes at Newmarket ; afier which, he was sent to Ireland, where, in 
1832, and in 1833, he was used as a stud horse, at Summer-Hill, county of 
Meath. 

In the September month of the latter year, it appears, Sir Hercules left Jre- 
land once more, with the racing-stud of Lord Langford, his then proprietor, and 
was sold by Tattersall, at Doncaster, for the low price of 750 guineas, to an 
American gentleman, who, finding the season was too far advanced to send him 
with safety across the Atlantic, re-sold him to the gentleman who now owns 
him—Mr. Weatherley. He is a peculiarly colored horse—that is to say, the 


appearance of his coat changes with the season of the year, far beyond the ex- 


tent that it does with the generality of horses. For example, in the autumn it 
has a brown tinge, in the winter it may be called black, and in the summer, so 
thickly is it studded with white hairs, that he might then be described as grey. 
Add to all this, his near fore leg is grey. 

But to return for a moment to the fact of Sir Hercules having been 
‘drugged ” or “‘hocussed,” as the terms are, when about to start for the Don- 
caster St. Leger. The widow of one of the parties concerned—one of the 
greatest scoundrels that ever disgraced the Turf—at present re-married to ano- 
ther worthy of the same honorable profession, has offered the whole correspond- 
ence, relating to this nefarious transaction, for sale, at the price of four hundred 
pounds! Mr. Weatherley has, I understand, offered fifty guineas for it, and no 
doubt he will have it! 

It may not be amiss here to mention a fact, with regard to the sire of Peri, 
the dam of Sir Hercules. His name was Wanderer (he is now dead), one of 
the finest animals of his kind, and a capital racer at high weights and long dis- 
tances, for each of which good properties the Petworth stud has been famed. 
And no horse was better named than he was, for when I saw him at Petworth, 
he had not been known to lie down in his box for a period of six years, and was 
always on the move, or in mischief, except when in the act of feeding. If clean 
straw were put into his box, he would carry the greater part of it out into the 
yard, with histeeth ; and when I entered it with the stud-groom, I found he had 
just been turning the cock that let the water into his trough, with his teeth, 
and it was then overflowing the premises. There was also a peculiar motion of 
his eyes, which denoted the wandering of his thoughts, if a horse can be allowed 
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to think ; but he was a splendid animal, and the sire and grandsire of several 
good race-korses. In fact, he was exactly the sort of horse that England ought 
to have, to perpetuate the good properties of the animal, and for other purposes 
than racing. He was by Gohanna, out of Catherine, Sister to Colibri, allowed 
to be the best blood on the Turf. 





THOUGHTS ON HORSE ‘THEORIES. 





‘“* As nearer to his farm you made approach, 
He polished Nature with a finer hand : 
Yet onher beauties durst not Art encroach ; 
Tis Art's alone those beauties to expand.” ——-Tuomson. 





In conning over the pages of the late numbers of the N.S.M. 
my eye fell upon two articles more especially, whose tenor evi- 
dently showed that they were the results of practical experience, 
and not an idle effusion of theoretical opinions. 

‘These articles, embracing as they did two of the most inter- 
esting subjects to the sportsman, and the admirer of the horse, 
struck me as especially worthy of attention; particularly as in 
the sporting periodicals of the day there is a great deficiency 
of remarks on the subject of breeding horses. ‘The two to 
which I allude, are the one on Breeding In and In, the other on 
Breeding the Hunter. Such sound and sensible remarks are very 
much above the common rhodomontade of horse-talk, and have a 
most beneficial tendency in calling the attention of the sporting 
world to the interesting importance of such subjects. In matters 
connected with sporting it is practice, not theory, which is desira- 
ble ; no man ever became by theory either a rider, a shot, or even 
a disciple of Isaac Walton ; it is habitual practice alone which can 
succeed, consequently the essays of a person who has bred horses, 
and studied the subject in all its branches, are alone worthy of ob- 
servation. 

On each of the above articles it is my present intention to offer 
a few remarks; and first on Breeding In and In. 

The author of the article in question has decidedly proved that 
such a course has been found to succeed, from the many instances 
he quotes. In a great measure I am inclined to agree with him, 
chiefly looking to one rule, which is simply to keep as much as 
possible to a good sort, 2. e. a good strain of blood, and only to 
bring in a change with the greatest observance and circumspec- 
tion considering above all things in so doing what is most wanted 
in the introduction, and equally regarding power and perfection in 
the forms of the animal or animals introduced. 

As in these cases proofs are the best evidence, I will mention a 
few of the latest, and will not go back to the fountain-heads, where 
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the system of breeding in and in has been sufliciently made men- 
tion of in the article 1 have alluded to. In this year of grace, 
1843, we have a good instance before us that a strain of the same 
blood both by sire and damis desirable. Cotherstone, the winner 
of Riddlesworth, 2000gs., Column, and the Derby, possesses it. 
He is by Touchstone, whose grandsire was by Whalebone ; and 
his dam Emma is by Whisker, brother to Whalebone. ‘The win- 
ner of last vear’s St. Leger affords another instance of the same 
kind. Blue Bonnet, also by Touchstone, had as great grandsire 
Whalebone ; and her grandam on her dam’s side was by Whisker. 
A horse that would have been forward in last year’s Derby (had 
his leg stood) and who did run the fastest in the race to the road, 

was Colonel Peel’s Chatham, the best two-year-old of 1841. He 
is another instance, being by ‘The Colonel, son of Whisker, his 
dam Hester, being by Camel, a son of a Whalebone. Sach are 
strong instances , and prove that a good deal of good stout blood 
on both sides is a consummation most desirable, but I cannot think 
it desirable or expedient to breed very closely in and in. ‘Though 
Mr. Meynell’s best hound was the off spring of a brother and sis- 
ter, | should not expect to see a Derby winner from so close a con- 
neclion. 

But to all questions there are two sides. So I will take ano- 
ther line of blood where close breeding has not answered. The 
case Which presents itself is that of Gaper, a horse who ran for- 
ward for the Derby, and was more highly thought of than he de- 
served to be. He has very bad legs, and having been beaten by 
moderate horses, does not class as a first rate race-horse. His 
blood runs thus—by Bay Middleton, out of Cobwed, by Phantom ; 
his dam Flycatcher, who is out of own sister to Cobweb. Thus 
is however a negative case, as though not a good horse, he cannot 
be called a bad one. Ina near relative of his we have a more 
striking example that breeding closely does not answer; [ mean 
in the case of Cobweb’s dam, Filagree. 

She produced three very indifferent colts, which were her three 
last, via.—Ilderim, Muley Ishmael, and a chesnut colt, all by Ish- 
mael, who was her grandson 

Were | asked what stud in the present day afforded the best 
specimen of breeding, the best crosses of blood, and the best re- 
sults, | immediately should point out the stud at Eaton [fall as 
such. It proves that there is no need of great variety if only the 
sort which fills the paddocks be good. Such being the case, i ts 
right to stick to it with discrimination, and the result as in the case 
i point is auspicious. Any close observer of the best running 
strains of blood may discover without much trouble that none beat 
the coalition of the Waxy and Alexander blood. Our crack stal- 
hons—Camel, ‘The Saddler, Defence, ‘Touchstone, Sir Elercules, 
all prove that this is the right sort. Such is the sort which, 
superior in quality to quantity, fills the paddocks at Katon. Let 
them but pass before us in review. First comes Banter and Ber- 
tha, both out of Alexander mares, and the former producing from 
the Whalebone cross, three nut very bad ones, viz. ‘Touchstone, 
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Launcelot, and Lampoon. Laura and Maid of Honor are daugh- 
ters of Champion (a son of Selim), the former, with a Whalebone 
cross again (Abbas Mirza) produced The Shah; and the latter, 
Honoria, by Camel, and Auckland, and a two-year-old (winner 
this year) by Touchstone. Well worthy also of mention, are 
Sarcasm, half-sister to Touchstone, and the dam of Satirist ; 
Decoy, the dam of Sleight-of-Hand and Van Amburgh ; Languish, 
the dam of Ghuznee, sister to Ghuznee and Ameer; and Miss 
Gills, the dam of Maroon. A perusal of so many winners as 
these mares have produced in afew years must convince the most 
sceptical that there is not much fault in the system pursued there, 
and is a proof that a good foundation once obtained, will be the 
eround-work of success afterwards. 

Too much faith, your correspondent justly observes, is placed in 
the Stud Book, not enough in the forms and constitutions of the 
animals themselves. It is indulging in too stale a truism to repeat 
that defects are handed down in stock, and, moreover, defects of 
every possible kind, nor are these to be counteracted in the first 
instance at least, by the absence of such defects altogether in the 
other parent. 

‘To ensure success, animals selected for the stud should possess 
no glaring faults. If they do, (and few do not in some way or 
other) the first cross, if judiciously made, may remedy them in 
some degree, but it is in the next, and next to that, that perfection, 
and freedom from faults is to be sought and obtained. 

For the present improved breeds of cattle and sheep, how much 
are we indebted to the pains which the Messrs. Colhuses and Mr. 
Bakewell took to obtain a good animal. How did they obtain that 
perfection? Had they good premises to start from? Certainly 
not,—from coarse and uncultivated breeds they, by selecting the 
best only, and crossing them with the best, obtained their end, 
for which they were nobly repaid. Why then with such ample 
choice before them do not the horse breeders of the day follow 
such good examples as those above mentioned? but carelessness 
and ignorance are a formidable bar to improvement, and these are 
the chief reasons why so few breeders succeed. In breeding for 
the Turf, the Stud Book and Racing Calendar are consulted; and 
the conclusion arrived at is—Oh! such a horse was speedy —his 
blood of a running sort—send all the mares to him. This is too 
often said without the owner of the mares having seen the horse, 
or knowing what defects may exist in his frame. Again, in stud 
farms, every weed not good enough for racing, or possessing such 
stiltey legs that the first trial breaks them down, is quickly put to 
the stud, and disagreeably surprises its owner, by becoming the 
dam of a valuable progeny of 201. cover hacks, for from such ani- 
mals it is useless to expect trumps to turn up. 

I do not, in saying this wish to insinuate that no mares ought to 
be bred from unless they have shone on the Turf. Experience tells 
us that many a first rate horse has sprung from a mare that was 
not a good runner. What I wish to see avoided, is the breeding 
from little weedy mares, whose produce never can command size 
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and substance, and without these two requisites no breeding can in 
the present day pay; so overglutted isthe horse market with in- 
ferior horses. 

Suppose a man to possess such horses as Charles XIL., St. 
Francis, Garry Owen, or Oakley, (which I have picked as desira- 
ble for all purposes, and as still running without material blem- 
ishes,) and in addition, to be the possessor of half-a-dozen mares, 
as Birdlime, Welfare, Bellona, Collina, Lady Grove, and ‘The 
Shadow. With such a start it would not be along time before a 
good strain of running blood might be obtained. On such horses 
and mares as those above quoted, acertainty of success would be 
attended, inasmuch as the produce would fetch high prices as hun- 
ters, if they should not prove fast enough for racing. 

I consider it to be one of the chief desiderata in a stud, that 
sufficient power and substance should be disseminated throughout, 
to take away the possibility of being overrun with a spindle-shanked, 
worthless lot of colts. We have only to look at some of the 
fashionable blood of the present day, to wit, Bay Middleton, Elis, 
Muley Moloch, Beiram, Hornsea. Among these, can any one say 
that the necessary qualifications of a stallion are to be discovered ” 
The first three are of the cameleopard genus. Their stock too 
take after them not a little; and perhaps it may be asked, can 
they rua?) Whocan answer in the affirmative forthem? Perhaps 
Aristides may be quoted for Bay Middleton’s, Cornopean for Elis’s 
honor, and Alice Hawthorn for Muley Moloch’s ? The two first 
are bad indeed, the latter decidedly good, but out of so many mares 
as have been sent to Muley Moloch, it would have been almost 
beyond the bounds of possibility that one at least should not turn 
out well. 

The other two fashionable ones, Hornsea and Beiram, are so 
infra dig, that it remains only to be said, that the most possible 
mode of amassing a fortune in the present day, would be to lay 
invariably against their progeny throughout the season, in what- 
ever races they might run. 

Yor the present | must conclude, and at a future period will 
bring forward for discussion the merits of the hunter, who in the 
present instance has from lack of room been overlooked. 

AGRESTES. 
London (New) Sporting Magazine, for August, 1843. 
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On Craining the Race-Horse. 





BY RICHARD DARVILL, VET. SURGEON. 





Resumed from the July Number of the *‘ Turf Register,” page 447. 





ON THE TREATMENT OF HORSES’ FEET, AND 
ON SHOEING 


Ir has been pretty generally remarked by those who have tra- 
velled on the Continent (and I have observed the same myself,) 
that horses there are not to be seen lame in their feet to anything 
like the extent of our horses in England. ‘This circumstance has 
led many people to suppose that there must be some very great 
defect in the shoeing of horses in this country, which does not 
exist on the Continent. 

This is certainly not the fact. In proof of this contradictory 
assertion, I shall take, by way of example, the horses most fre- 
quently and the most actively employed on the Continent—the 
French post, or diligence horse. ‘The hunters of that country I 
know nothing about; and as to their saddle-horses, | have never 
seen any of them out of a walk or slow jog-trot. It is to be ob- 
served, that these horses are of a very different description from 
our English horses. ‘The French post-horse may be said to be a 
well-bred, light sort of cart-horse. The French diligence horse 
is of a similar description, but larger; both of them have large, 
open, strong feet. ‘These horses are not only very differently 
used, but they are also very differently kept to what the mail, post, 
and stage-coach horses are in England. The French horses go 
much shorter stages, many of which are not half the distance of 
our stages; and besides this, they travel a much slower pace— 
not more than five or six miles per hour; and often on paved roads, 
which, I am inclined to think, is another circumstance in favor of 
the French horses’ feet. 

The stables in which the French post and diligence horses are 
kept, are seldom or ever paved; neither is it by any means a 
general rule with the French stable people to bed down their 
horses by day. ‘Their horses’ feet are therefore much exposed to 
the cool, soft. and somewhat moist surface of their stable floors. 
But when we come to look at our English post, mail, or coach 
horse, we find, that with regard to breeding, he is altogether a dif- 
ferent sort of animal—his feet are small and strong, and he is not 
only differently employed and differently kept, but he is mostly 
going at the rate of from ten to twelve miles an hour—a pace that 
produce s great concussion and heat in the horse’s feet, and more 
particularly in hot weather; and not unfrequently many of our 
post-horses are driven this telling pace for a distance of twelve 
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or fourteen miles before they are put into the stables; and when 
they are there, they are generally up to their knees in bedding 
necessary for them to rest and lay on, but which keeps their feet 

very hot, notwithstanding the cow-dung with which they may be 
stopped at night. I am of opinion that it is the rapidity of pace 
and the long lengths so often repeated, that subject so many more 
of our horses to lameness in the feet; and | do not think (as is 
generally supposed) that the horses of the Continent are less 
subject to it from any superiority in the French method of 
shoeing. 

I am inclined to think, that were proper attention paid to colts 
immediately on their being taken from their paddocks into the 
training stables, causing their feet to be cleaned out as often as 
may be found necessary, , according to the strength and growth of 
their feet, and their shoes with sufficient cover and substance to 
be properly fitted—aided by such other treatment as | shall pre- 
sently mention—there would be but few race-horses, or, indeed, 
horses of any description, that would become lame in their feet, 
from contraction, the navicular, or any other disease, unless such 
as may be brought on by injuries originating from accidents. 

If the stables in which race-horses stand are on the downs on 
which the horses are to exercise (as is often the case), there will 
be no hard road for them to walk over in going to the exercise 
ground, the surface of which, in winter (except in the time of 
frost), is soft, moist, and cool. Some horses are two or three 
hours a day at exercise, as many of them have to come to post 
early in the spring. Their feet, during this period of exercise, 
become, to a certain extent, rel: xed and cool, more particularly if 
there has been much wet during the night; and if the necessary 
attention be paid to their feet on returning to the stables, they may 
be said to be kept nearly approaching to that natural and healthy 
state in which they were previous to their leaving their paddocks, 
provided they wear three-quarter shoes instead of those which are 
made to come full home to the heels of their feet. 

Country plate horses that have become stale from travelling 
and running during the summer, and that have also their feet 
much broken from the repeated replacing of their shoes and plates, 
have seldom to come out very early in spring ‘They are gene- 
rally wintered in loose boxes; and during the whole of the time 
that such horses remain in them and out of work, they should 
wear on their fore-tcet three-quarter shoes, with a clip at the toe, 
and three nails on each side of each foot; but the nails should not 
approach closer to the heels than ts absolutely necessary to keep 
the shoes on. Once in about every three weeks (depending much 
on the growth and strength of the feet) the shoes should be re- 
moved, and also the front part of the feet properly cleaned out, 
and, if necessary, the toes should be shortened ; the heels and 
quarters should be allowed to grow, but the detached parts of the 
frog may be removed, so that, when a horse is taken to work in 
the spring, his feet may be put in proper forin to have the short 
shoes applied. 
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The treatment necessary to be adopted in the care of such 
horses’ feet when they are kept in the stables, is a subject to 
which grooms should pay the strictest attention. 

Horses that have strong feet, require to have them more relaxed 
by the application of water, than those which have weak feet ; 
the latter require more the application of ointment to the foot to 
promote growth, and to keep their hoofs tough. 

Country plate horses that have strong feet, and that are mostly 
in strong work in the summer (at which season it is that training 
as well as running grounds are very hard), are often travelling on 
hot dry roads ; and unless moisture be sufliciently and properly 
applied to their fore-feet, much of the natural expansion and elastic 
parts of their heels and quarters are destroyed. ‘Those parts be- 
come dry, hard, and brittle, and the natural consequence is, that 
greater concussion takes place in the feet of horses in this state, 
when they are goirg at a rapid pace, as in running heats of long 
lengths in light plates on a hard course, than there would otherwise 
be, were their feet in a more elastic state. 

To apply moisture to the feet of horses, the patent sponge water 
boots have been strongly recommended. ‘They are certainly very 
useful, and it is probable the more convenient and ready way 
of: softening and relaxing the hoofs of horses in case active in- 
flammation takes place in their feet from fever, or when contrac- 
tion comes on suddenly. For such purposes I have used the 
sponge boots with the best effects, but I should never apply them 
to moisten the feet of horses that are to be kept in work. On such 
occasions, I think they relax the feet too suddenly ; besides which, 
they are unwieldy things for a boy in a race-horse stable to handle ; 
they are also found to be very inconvenient for horses to rest in, 
that are in health, and have to go out to exercise twice a day, as 
most horses in training do. 

During my practice in the Cavalry for this last eighteen years, 
whenever any of the troop horses, having strong feet, have be- 
come lame from their feet having contracted, and the hoofs hard 
and brittle (which is common in a dry spring, or in the hot summer 
months), I have ordered them to stand in clay and water, if I have 
plenty of spare stable room in the barracks. ‘Their full shoes 
having previously been taken off, their feet cleaned out, and three- 
quarter shoes put on them. ‘The period I allow these horses to 
stand in clay and water depends much on the sort of feet they 
have and the state they may be in. ‘The stronger horses’ feet are, 
the more they require to be relaxed by moisture. Some horses 
I keep standing in wet clay every day from morning till night, for 
three weeks or a month, as I conceive it necessary ; others I keep 
in it for ten days or a fortnight, and unless these horses are very 
lame, they go to exercise morning and evening, or do their duty, 
which ever ‘T think best for them. The feet of | many horses soon 
become relaxed and cool from this sort of treatment, and as the 
growth of the horse is increased by the moisture, the heels and 
quarters expand, by which means many horses that have been 
very feeling and lame in their feet, have become sound. 
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When a horse has thus recovered, or perhaps a short time be- 
fore he is quite sound, rather than have a horse’s feet get dry too 
suddenly, I shorten the period of his standing in wet clay, allow- 
ing him to stand in it every other day ; and previous to his leaving 
the hospital stables, I only allow him to stand in it twice a week. 
During the intervals between these immersions, I| order his feet 
to be rubbed round with the tar ointment, which is a very neces- 
sary application, to prevent the feet from cracking, to which they 
are subject after having been immersed in water. Some troop 
horses, whose feet have been slowly progressing into a diseased 
state, and which have not discovered any symptoms of lameness 
until they have become old, | have seldom succeeded with in get- 
ting ines sound. 

| do not pretend to know more in the cure of horses’ feet than 
other Veterinary Surgeons. I have merely stated here what treat- 
ment [ have adopted in the cure of the feet of troop horses, and 
by what means I have succeeded in bringing many of them again 
into a fit state for duty. 

But the feet of race-horses cannot be kept cool and relaxed by 
the means which I have described as having been applied for that 
purpose to the feet of troop horses. ‘The former must not have 
their work stopped when in regular training. They can scarcely 
be allowed to miss a single gallop, which by the training groom 
may be considered necessary. " They must also have their beds to 
lay and rest on by day as well as by night; and under these cir- 
cumstances clay ‘and water could not be conv eniently applied, nor 
do I approve of the patent boots for the reasons J have already 
piven. 

My own horses and those of other officers of the regiment, 
stand in the stables much in the same way as horses in training 
do—that is, their bedding is kept under them day and night. 
Whenever any of those horses have been amiss in their feet, 
either from contraction or from the horn becoming dry, hard, or 
brittle, and some parts broken away, | have recommended to relax 
and promote the growth of such feet, the moisture being applied 
to them by means of a piece of common coarse sacking, long 
enough to go round the wall or crust of the foot, and soaked in 
water previous to its being tied on round the hoof with a piece of 
string. ‘This application should be wetted every stable hour. 
This is generally my method of applying moisture to my own 
horses’ feet. Pads made for the purpose are, of course, more 
convenient ; “they may be made of coarse canvass doubled to the 
breadth of the hoof, stuffed with a sufficient quantity of tow or 
any other material that may answer the purpose better, with pieces 
of broad coarse tape fixed at the ends of each pad, and long 
enough to tie in front of the horse’s foot. The soles of horses’ 
feet may be kept soft and cool in a similar way, by taking a suffi- 
cient quantity of tow, to form pledgets large and thick enough to 
fill up the cavity at the bottom part of each fore-foot to such ex- 
tent as to give a certain degree of pressure to the whole surface 
of the sole. ‘The edges of those pledgets should be pressed round 
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under the shoe with a picker, after which each pledget of tow is 
to be wetted with a sponge full of water, or the foot may be dipped 
into a bucket of cold water every stable hour. 

The tow, from the weight of the horse while standing in the 
stable, takes the impression of the foot, and remains in it as long 
as the horse remains in the stable, whether standing or lying. 
But the tow as well as the pads are both to be removed, previous 
to the horses going out to exercise, and may be laid aside against 
the wall at the back of the stall until the horse comes in and has 
been dressed. ‘The pad, if well made, will last a long time, and 
the same stopping of tow will answer very well for a week or 
ten days. ‘This is a clean and convenient way of applying mois- 
ture to the fore feet of horses that are in regular work, and I be- 
lieve is much practised at the college. 

I have found it answer the purposes very well, and it appears to 
have all the advantages of clay and water in softening, cooling, 
and relaxing horses’ feet. 1 think the method of stopping with 
tow is certainly to be preferred to the use of cow dung ; for if this 
latter application is too frequently laid on over the frog, it will oc- 
casionally bring on thrushes, whereas the wet tow may be used 
without fear of its producing such consequences. Indeed this 
latter can be more conveniently laid round the sole only—its appli- 
cation need not extend over the frog of the foot, unless when 
necessary. 

When a horse is dressed and done up after sweating, it may 
perhaps ie as weil to moisten the pads and tow for his feet, in the 
same hot water in which his legs were fomented: at least, I ex- 
pect this will be more satisfactory to the groom. 

Although I have had horses go to walking exercise with their 
feet stopped with tow, and the stopping has remained in until they 
have returned to the stable; some horses which are wintering in 
loose houses, are apt to range about the loose house and exercise 
themselves by walking, trotting, or sometimes even cantering 
round. ‘To prevent the tow from falling out of their feet, on such 
occasions, a couple of splints may be laid across each other under 
the shoes. 

The same precautions may be taken with horses that are rest- 
less in dressing. I allude to such of them as may stamp, and 
strike out with their fore-feet, and range about in the stall. To 
attend to all that I have here mentioned relative to the application 
of moisture to the feet of race-horses, will take but a very few 
minutes in a stable hour. When the boy who looks after a horse 
is too young to be entrusted with this charge, one of the senior 
boys or the ‘head lad may do it for him, after the horse is brushed 
over, his legs rubbed, and his bed set fair. 

This is the sort of treatment I recommend to the notice of 
training grooms in the care of their horses’ feet, and which should 
be attended to immediately on colts leaving their paddocks, or 
rather, as soon as they are broke and have been brought into the 
training stables to go into regular work. I think there cannot be 
too much attention ‘paid to the feet of horses generally, and par- 
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ticularly race-horses, as many thousands are often depending 
on them; to say nothing of the expense of training and entrance 
money, both of which must be paid whether ‘the horse run 
or not. 

The strictest attention should be paid by grooms as well as by 
smiths, to the paring of horses’ feet. Grooms should also make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with this matter, so that they 
may be able to direct any awkward country smith, whom they may 
occasionally fall in with, how to shoe their horses when travelling ; 
as there are many such smiths who are apt to make rather too 
free with the knife, while others of more experience are particu- 
larly careful. 

A good shoeing smith, who has been properly taught and long 
practiced i in the shoeing of different descriptions of feet, has made 
but bad use of his time if he cannot, on examining the horse’s 
foot, immediately see from what parts it is necessary to remove 
horn, and what parts he should leave untouched by the knife. If 
he is a good judge, he will not remove the smallest portion of 
horn from a weak convex foot, or indeed, from any foot that is 
weak or much broken. With the exception of any little detached 
parts, he should preserve the horn as much as he can, with a view 
to strengthen and support the foot to the utmost, by which means 
he obtains a safer and more secure hold in the foot for his nails. 
To give strength to the heels and quarters, the toes require to be 
kept short; but previously to removing horn from those parts, the 
smith should see what strength of horn he has there. Generally 
speaking, there is more horn at the toes of convex feet than there 
is at the toes of horses’ feet which are much stronger; vet care 
should be taken (more particularly if horses are to be kept in 
work), not to remove the horr from those parts to an extreme, as 
this would occasion pressure on the nails. 

In case it is necessary, the shoes may be nailed round the toes, 
or they may be secured by putting a clip here. ‘This latter mode 
is to be preferred when a foot is not in a state to admit of nails 
being driven sufficiently far back at the quarters, for the purpose of 
keeping the shoe secure. 

Horses that have convex feet have the largest and most healthy 
frogs. It is only necessary to remove from them any detached or 
ragged parts, so as to prevent the gravel or dirt from accumulating 
there, and producing thrushes. The foot cleaned out, and the rasp 
run lightly round the crust to take the rough edges off and level 
the foot, is all which is necessary previous to the shoe being 
applied. 

Race-horses’ feet, generally speaking, are very strong. It is 
therefore as necessary for training grooms to be quite as well ac- 
quainted with the paring or cleaning out of strong feet as weak 
ones. Men that are at all conversant with horses, or that have 
paid any attention to the shoeing of them, are fully aware that, if 
any part of the shoe, when nailed on, should come in contact with 
the sole, lameness will eventually, if not immediately, be produced. 
It therefore becomes necessary to remove as much horn from the 
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surface of a strong sole as will give it the concavity requisite to 
prevent the shoe from pressing on the sole, and producing lame- 
ness. It should also be made sufliciently concave to admit of a 
picker passing easily round under the shoe, when on; this can be 
done to strong feet with safety as well as with advantage, and 
leaving the sole at the same time of a sufficient substance, which 
a good smith takes care to ascertain. After having removed a 
certain portion of the sole, he applies pressure with his thumb, to 
discover the substance of horn he has left there. If from the 
quantity that has been removed, he finds the sole somewhat elastic, 
he should desist from further weakening it. ‘The horn should be 
removed from the sole to a similar extent, from between the bars 
and the crust, when the long shoe is applied; but care must be 
taken that the former forms a junction with the latter at the heels. 
This will not only give increased strength to them, but it will also 
present a wide and firm basis for the heels of the shoes to rest 
upon. ‘The bars are to be left prominent, if for no other reason 
than to prevent the smith from removing any portion of hora from 
that part of the foot which is under them. 

If the bars and the horn which is under them be removed, the 
substance of the foot in those parts will be much decreased, and 
the heels will then very soon contract if the horse is in an artifi- 
cial state. ‘The horn being removed from the surface of the sole 
of a strong foot as 1 have here advised, the next thing the smith 
has to do, is to make the wall or crust of the foot perfectly level, 
so as to produce an even surface to receive the shoe. 

I am not prepared to state how shoes for race-horses are now 
made ; but | very well remember that those which were formerly 
in use were very light and narrow ; and I conclude that the object 
in making them in that manner was merely to prevent the horses’ 
feet from breaking. I am decidedly of opinion that such shoes 
are very improper for any horse, but more particularly for such 
race-horses as are obliged often to be kept in strong work. Light 
shoes must be nailed with four nails on each side of the shoe, and 
these nails must be driven further back towards the heels than is 
necessary with shoes of more substance and greater width. Un- 
less light shoes are put on in this manner, they are apt to spring a 
little at the heels when a horse is going a rapid pace on a hard 
eround ; and if this is not immediately attended to, they soon be- 
come loose and are thrown. ‘This is not the only inconvenience ; 
for, from these shoes being nailed so far back, the quarters and 
heels of the horses’ feet become, as it were, fixed by this rin of 
iron, or sort of shoe ; and which is one very great cause of con- 
traction, as those back parts of the wall or crust of the horse’s 
foot, which are the most elastic parts of it, are prevented from ex- 
panding. Another disadvantage attending the use of long, light, 
uarrow shoes is, that they are not of sufficient breadth and sub- 
stance to prevent very great concussion from taking place in the 
fore-feet of such craving horses as are often obliged in summer 
to sweat jong lengths over hard ground. | think one of the prin- 
cipal causes of such horses in training and in strong work becom- 
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ing very groggy in their fore-feet, is their wearing shoes of very 
little more substance and cover than the plates they run in. 

| have for several years past been much in the practice of hav- 
ing short shoes put on the fore-feet of many of our troop horses, 
and those belonging to the officers. Such of them as have had 
strong upright feet that were more or less contracted, | have occa- 
sionally sent to exercise on strong ground, keeping their feet 
moist in the way already mentioned. Finding that they went on 
very well in short shoes for two or three months at a time, or until 
their feet have been sufficiently expanded, I was inclined to try 
how they would go when sent to their duty in such shoes. Hav- 
ing made the experiment, | found that the horses not only did their 
duty in the field, but they also marched very well in those shoes 
on the hot roads in the height of summer, carrying the dragoon, 
with the whole of the regimental appointments, weighing, upon an 
average, from seventeen to twenty stone. ‘These horses marched 
from fifieen to twenty-five miles per day, for a distance of two 
hundred miles. On examining the feet of those that wore these 
short shoes, | found they had very much expanded, and that the 
heels and quarters were quite equal to the wear and tear of the 
roads ; and as there was no complaint made by the men, that their 
horses did not go equally well in short as in long shoes, | was 
induced to try how long horses with strong feet could wear them 
without inconvenience, ‘and I have had horses i in the regiment wear 
them at head quarters for upwards of a year. 

Major Shirley purchased a horse, with his feet in a bad state, 
being very much contracted. ‘They had also bad thrushes and 
corns. ‘This horse’s feet were cleaned out, and the short shoes 
applied, the horse being kept in regular work on the road, and oc- 
casionally in the field. In three “months the corns and thrushes 
got well, and the feet became considerably expanded. 

A charger in the regiment, belonging to Captain Phillips, had 
bad contracted feet, with diseased frogs, and corns. ‘The short 
shoes were worn by this mare about four months, in which time 
the feet became much expanded, and the frogs and corns got well. 
As the mare continued to go on with her duty, both in the field and 
on the road, and as there was no objection made by the owner of 
the mare to her wearing the shoes, she continued them for twelve 
months. 

In making short shoes for such race-horses as may wear them 
(which are ‘those horses that have feet with high, strong quarters 
and heels, with wide crust and good frogs, of which the soles are 
of course concave), the breadth, length ma substance, must of 
course be regulated according to the weight of the horse and the 
size of the foot. In order in some measure to guide the smith as 
to the breadth and substance of such a shoe for a race-horse with 
a small foot, I will say, that its weight should be from eight to 
nine ounces, and should be made about two inches shorter than a 
common long shoe, to be applied to such a foot. ‘The surface of 
the shoe next the foot may be perfectly flat: but the surface next 
the ground should be gradually bevelled off all round, from the 
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fullering or nailing part to the inner edge, to give the horse a 
firmer hold on the ground with his feet. 

In the fourth plate, figure 5, is represented a foot, with a short 
stamped shoe and a strong clip at the toe. The heels of the shoe 
approach to within about two inches of the heels of the foot, to 
which it is secured by eight countersunk nails. This shoe I re- 
commend to the notice of training grooms when they are doing a 
little work with their horses in the spring, as, for example, when 
they are forwarding them in their first preparation; for, on such 
occasions, horses in training now and then throw their shoes, and 
more particularly in their sweats : but as this shoe is nailed rather 
close to the ends of its heels, this sort of thing is not very likely 
to happen. 

Figure 6 is a foot with a fullered short toe, which has a strong 
clip at the toe, put on with six nails. I recommend this shoe for 
horses that are in gentle work in winter and spring, or for country 
plate horses that are kept in large loose boxes during winter. [ 
am of opinion that the feet of those horses last mentioned would 
be much improved if short shoes were to supersede not only the 
use of long ones, but also the injurious practice of altogether dis- 
pensing with shoes, which was formerly a common custom on 
those occasions. Nor will the short shoes get into the feet, if the 
horse is shod, or his shoes removed, at proper intervals: and pro- 
vided also, that the centre of the web of the shoe at the heels, is 
placed immediately over the wall or crust of the foot, so that the 
latter may be in the centre of the heels of the former when nailed 
on the foot. ‘The two first nail holes, punched in the short shoes, 
one on each side, may be at a distance of an inch from the centre 
of the clip. ‘The other nail holes may be placed at a similar dis- 
tance ; but the spaces between the nails must depend on the size 
of the foot ; only observing, that if the horses are in strong work, 
the last two nail holes should be punched within an inch of the 
ends of the heels of the shoe; but when race-horses are in gentle 
work, or out of work, and standing in loose boxes in winter, the 
shoes will not require being nailed further back than is necessary 
to keep them in place. At such times, three nails on each side [ 
think sufficient to keep them secure. No nails having been driven 
into the quarters and heels, they will be sound and strong, and 
will have expanded: so that, should it be thought necessary in 
the height of summer when the ground is hard, to put long shoes 
on horses in strong work, their feet will be found to be in a good 
state to have such shoes applied. But I must again advise, that 
the long shoes should be made of more substance and cover than 
they usually were. If made of the same substance and cover as 
those applied to the feet of race-horses turned out of training, and 
used as hacks on the road, I am of opinion that their feet would 
suffer less from concussion, when in training on hard ground. 
Aged horses in common use, as coach and post horses, or hacks 
on the road, that have their feet at all out of order, can no more 
work in light neat shoes, than an old man with tender feet could 
travel over hard roads, in a thin pair of pumps. 
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In the fourth plate, figure 4, is represented a foot, the front part 
of which is pared to receive the short shoe; the heels, quarters, 
and frog, are left sufficiently high, so as to be level with the short 
shoe when puton. In race-horses that have strong, upright feet, 
they soon get sufficiently high for the purpose, unless their heels 
are much pared every time they are shod. When the quarters 
and heels are as above described, the smith, in paring the foot to 
receive the short shoe, is to do it in the same manner as he would 
were he going to apply the long shoe, only observing, that instead 
of levelling the foot as for the long shoe, he is to leave the ends 
of the heels of the foot, and the quarters to the ends of the heels 
of the short shoe, a little, or as much higher as may be necessary 
to bring the heels of the shoe and this part of the quarters with 
the heels of the foot, and the frog, perfectly level with each other ; 
so that each of the above parts ‘(that is, the heels, the frog, and 
heels of the shoe,) may equally bear the weight w hen the horse 
has his foot in contact with the ground, just as if the long shoe 
had been applied instead of the short one. 

If these shoes are put on as I have here advised, there will not 
be more weight on the tendons and ligaments of the leg, than 
when the long shoe is used; at least, I have always found this to 
be the case. Nor will there be, by any means, so much weight on 
them, as when a country plate horse has three- -quarter plates on 
(to run, perhaps, two or three four-mile heats), which he almost 
invariably wears when he is running; that is, if his feet are out 
of order, for then no other plate can be applied with safety ; and 
when running long lengths in such plates, if the ground is hard, 
a horse’s feet are much exposed, and great concussion takes place 
in them. 

‘Training grooms who have had much to do with country running, 
are fully aware of this, from their having observed the very pain- 
ful and heated state of a horse’s feet at night, after running the 
above-mentioned lengths in short plates ; and they are also aware, 
that such a horse’s feet get well again after a few day’s rest, if 
properly attended to and kept moist. 

‘This, I think, goes to prove that to pay attention to horses’ feet 
by endeavoring to keep them as nearly in a state of nature as pos- 
sible, is quite as necessary as to adopt the best method of shoeing. 
But it is to be observed, that short shoes can only be applied to 
such race-horses’ feet as have already been described. They 
must not on any account be applied to horses’ feet that are thin and 
weak, or that have low heels ; neither can they be worn by horses 
that are become at all feeling in the Ir feet, being what is commonly 
called a little erogey, be their feet of whatever streneth the ‘y may. 
By way ol expe riinent, | have put short shoes on horses’ feet thus 
diseased, and the ‘y could scarcely move in them; but on taking off 
the short shoes nd — on the long ones of more than common 
substance and cover, the same horses have afterwards cone com- 
paratively sound ; a this arises from the substance and cover of 
the shoe ‘diminishing | ina great degree the concussion produced by 
the horse’s weight when in action and going over hard ground. 
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If short shoes of substance and cover are found to answer the 
purpose of preventing concussion and contraction taking place in 
strong feet, there can be no objection to their use in other respects ; 
for it is to be observed, that race-horses, when in training, are not 
going a rapid pace down very steep or slippery hills, or on side- 
land ground, as horses often are that are hunting ; and when race- 
horses are pulled up in concluding either their gallops or sweats, 
itis almost at all times on level ground, or if otherwise, it is on 
ground ascending instead of descending, so that there is no danger 
to be apprehended from their slipping in pulling up if their heels 
are sound and strong. However, as short shoes were not worn by 
race-horses at the time I was living in the stables, I cannot speak 
from experience how they may answer, further than from the 
practice | have already noticed in applying them to the feet of 
troop horses. Nor do I wish to press this method of shoeing on 
the notice of trainers, but if they choose to try the short shoes for 
the purposes, and at the seasons of the year mentioned, [ am not 
aware of any inconvenience that can result from such a trial. On 
the contrary, if the horses’ feet in other respects receive the atten- 
tion and treatment I have advised, I am of opinion they will be 
found in a more sound and perfect state than if they wore long 
shoes. 

Previous to concluding this chapter, it may be advisable to offer 
a few cautionary remarks to owners of horses; as a thorough 
knowledge of those animals is not so easily obtained as people who 
keep them are led to imagine. In submitting these observations 
to the consideration of gentlemen, [ am led to hope I may not give 
offence, which I assure them it is far from my intention of doing. 
Men of education soon learn to discourse familiarly on most sub- 
jects, and none acquire knowledge so readily as sportsmen on the 
turf. I have had frequent opportunities of hearing gentlemen talk 
with each other on the condition of their horses, and the best 
method of shoeing them, &c., as if they really understood all that 
was necessary to be known on such subjects. 

I have already instanced mistakes which have been made with 
regard to the condition of horses, by those who have kept them. 
I have also known the owners of horses oblige a good smith, 
(much against his will) to attend to the neatness and cleaning out 
or paring of their horses’ feet, and often insisting on light shoes 
with fine fullering being applied, without ever giving the least 
attention to the sort of feet the horses may happen to have had. 

‘Theoretical knowledge is certainly very useful, I allow in 
teaching or explaining the principles of the different arts and 
sciences; and that neatness and uniformity in the erecting of a 
building are much to be admired, I will admit; but such rules can 
seldom be brought into practice, either in getting horses into con- 
dition, or in shoeing them. ‘That many gentlemen, from practice, 
know very well how to ride across a country, and that they may 
be tolerable judges of the shape or make of a horse, and that they 

may occasionally see some imperfections in them, I will readily 
concede ; but to discover all the imperfections that may at times 
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be present in some horses, and which are often the cause of un- 
soundness, requires the attention and scrutinizing eye of men who 
possess exclusive advantages in that respect, the result of a long 
practical experience. 

The plating of race-horses is often almost the last thing done to 
them previously to their coming to post—that is, when they are 
plated on the course. But as this chapter has already run to an 
extreme length, and as plating may be considered distinct from 
shoeing, I shall devote a separate chapter to it. 
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Oh! where do foxes hide their heads, 
When the hounds are on the hill,— 
When closely stopp’d are their early beds, 
And the huntsman’s horn blows shrill ? 
In joyous play they dare not leap, 
Nor scamper o’er the plain, 
In shady dells they dare not sleep, 
Till the hounds are gone again. 


Perhaps in hollow trunks of trees 
Securely they repose ; 
Eluding thus the huntsman’s art, 
And the hound’s sagacious nose. 
Perhaps in air as spirits free 
Carousals they maintain, 
And soothe their fears and calm their cares 
Till the hounds are gone again. 


When the hounds are gone, the cunning knaves 
From every side appear, 

And hold their feasts and revelry 
In every farm-yard near. 

The farmers, to entrap the rogues, 
Will set their snares in vain, 

No hen-roosts will remain secure 


When the hounds are gone again. 
May 11, 1843. L. W. H. A. 
London (New) Sporting Magazine, for June, 1843, 
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EPSOM RACES, 1843. 





Once more the mighty hubbub is at rest. Again the Derby 
Day, and that yet more rude trial for the nerves,—the Settling 
Day—has come, and passed away ; and the bold denizens of the 
racing world, forgetful of past rubs and bruises, and, as it would 
seem, careless of the future, are hastening forward to “ fresh fields 
and pastures new.” 

To speak of anything beyond the two great races at Epsom 
would appear to be the height of absurdity, since the authorities 
themselves set a bright example of carelessness, as to the selec- 
tion of all the other materia of the meeting, and exhaust their re- 
sources, mental and fiscal, in the getting up of two grand dishes. 
This I cannot but think bad policy ; and though grumbling may 
seem to come with a bad grace into the presence of those under 
whose guardian wing the two principal races of the year have pro- 
gressed to present affluence, lL can see no reason why the steward- 
ship of Epsom races should pass, as it were, by patent, until it 
positively has become a pure monopoly. The infusion of a little 
new blood would, I think, be found most beneficial. 

The betting world had been excited—as from some cause or 
other it invariably is—by the advance of Gaper to the post of se- 
cond favorite, in spite of his owner’s “ advice gratis” early in the 
year, “not to back Gaper”—and of John Day’s very decided and 
practical expression of opinion as to his merits, in the shape of a 
twenty thousand pound bet against him. Cotherstone stood first 
favorite on the strength of some very lucky performances, ending 
in triumphs over very bad horses. ‘The British Yeoman came 
and went to and fro with all the uncertainty of a weathercock, ora 
dog in a fair, or any other thing of doubt; and ever so many peo- 
ple were quite sure that ever so many horses must win, for reasons 
best known to themselves. 

The day came, and with it perhaps the largest concourse of peo- 
ple which ever crowded Epsom Downs. Let one fact test this— 
£40 more was gathered on the Hill than had ever been received 
before. ‘The road exhibited its usual medley scene; but as a 
practical personage like myself is merely a jotter-down of com- 
mon-place facts, | leave to fancy to fail in describing that, which, 
every year the same, yet every year is full of merry novelty. 

The usual preparatory gallop brought to the posta field of twenty- 
three, as follows : 


Mr. Bowes’s b. cc. Cotherstone, by Touchstone, .......4-.-----0+-ee0e oo SCOtt ..cccce l 
Col. Charritie’s b. c. Gerhambury, by Buzzard ............-.2--00---0-- Buckle ....<- 2 
Sir. G. Heathcote’s br c. Siricol, by Sheet anchor............--0-----6 G. Edwards. 0 
Lord G. Bentinck’s b. c. Gaper, by Bay Middleton.............-------- Rogers ...... 

Sir G. Heathcote’s ch. c. Khorassan, by Samarcand...........---.---- Chapple ..... 0 
Mr. Bateman’s br. c. Chotornian, by Camel,........... he RE PTETEAR MD ida ntans 0 
Mr. Combe’s b c. Fakeaway, by Freney ...........-----e-+e0-- See Bartholomew 0 
Mr. J. Brown ns. br. c. A British Yeoman, by Liverpool .............-- Templeman. 0 
Mr. T. Taylor’s b. c. Gamecock, by Jereed.........-.. pétitetusnenmeia Caen 


Mr. Griffith’s b.c. Newcourt, by Sir Hercules .........seseeeseeseeees Whitehouse. 0 
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Mr. Mostyn’s ch. c. General Pollock, by Velocipede ..... .......0-----. Marlow..... 0 
Maj. Yarourgh’s b.c. Dumpling, by Muley Moloch........2--.0---0---- Holmes ..... 0 
Lord Chesterfield’s b. c. Parthian, by Jereed -........ ry ee F. Butler.... 0 
Mr. Bell’s ch c. Winesour, bv Ve.ocipede............-.------ icnneak Hesseltine.. 0 
Lord Westminster’s b. c. by Touchstone, out of Languish............. Darling ..... 0 
Mr. Theobald’s ch. c. Humbug, by Plenipo..........20--. eee ene e Macdonald... 0 
Mr. Theobald’s br. c. Highlander, by Rockingham -.................--.- J. Day,jun.. 0 
Mr. Baxter’s b. c. Magna Cnarta, by Revolution, ............-....--.-- W. Boyce... 0 
Col. Wvndharn’s b. c. Murton Lordship, by Muley Moloch............-. Crouch...... 0 
Lord Eyzlinton's b.c. Aristides, by Bay Middleton .........-...--------- Robinson.... 0 
Mr. Gratwicke’s ch. c. Hopeful, by Elis... ........0--20--eo- en ee en neee ae 0 
Lord Orford’s ch. c. by St. Patrick, out of Mercy.............-..------- Wakefield .. 0 
Mr. Thornhill’s ch. c. Elixir, by Emilius........ PE Cy te apa Chifney..... 0 


Of these, The British Yeoman alone saddled in front of the 
Stand, and cantered round to the starting post, an example which 
we hope to see generally followed—or rather, enforced as a rule— 
on future occasions. 


The closing odds, as the ring—a cash chaos—broke up, were, 


13 to 8 agst. Cotherstone 30 to 1 agst. Parthian 

S .. 3 iso Gaper 30 .. 1 .... A British Yeoman 
14 .. 1 2... Newcourt 50 .. 1 .... Siricol 

15 .. 1 .... Gamecock 50 .. 1 .... Fakeaway 

18 .. 1 .... General Pollock 50 .. 1 .... Languish colt 

20 .. 1 .... Winesour 66 .. 1 .... Magna Charta 
28 .. 1 .... Dumpling 66 .. 1 .... Humbug 

30 .. 1 .... Aristides 66 .. 1 .... Gorhambury 

Te os | seco Be 66 .. 1 .... Mercy colt 


Cotherstone certainly showed best of all the group. A British 
Yeoman was too full in flesh—Gaper looked well—Newcourt I did 
not like—he is a large horse on a small scale. I prefer a small 
horse on a large scale—Aristides appeared amiss—Fakeaway went 
like an angel on four legs—Elixir looked like a scrubby seven-and- 
sixpenny hack hired for the day—Siricol looked fit, but not to win 
—General Pollock showed—as I observed of him at Chester— 
strong enough, but slow as atop: he will make a good four-mile 
Plater—Gorhambury did not attract much notice beyond his own 
immediate party, nor is he a horse with many points to please. 
His running second made many admire him, and his success 
for the Ascot Vase would seem to have confirmed their predilec- 
tions. 

“Go!” ‘They were off—Gorhambury first; but in a moment 
Gaper shot by him, and took the lead, making strong running, and 
attended very closely by Khorassan, Cotherstone, and Gorhambury, 
with General Pollock, Siricol, A British Yeoman, Newcourt, Aris- 
tides, and Elixir, at their heels. After passing the mile-post Aris- 
tides threw his bar shoe, and gave up; General Pollock had been 
going his best all the way, and was over-matched; Elixir, Par- 
thian, Dumpling, and Winesour were also beaten, and even before 
this, Humbug, Magna Charta, Gamecock, and the Languish colt 
had retired altogether. ‘The horses in the rear of the first five 
were Chotornian, Fakeaway, the Mercy colt, and A British Yeo- 
man. Gaper went round the turn a rattler, but at the last road 
things assumed another aspect, and in a few more strides the Good- 
wood colors were struck; Khorassan’s fell at the same moment, 
and the lead was left in possession of Cotherstone, Gorhambury, 
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lying half a length from him on the left—Siricol third; they ran 
in this order about fifty yards beyond the distance post, when the 
first two went right away from Siricol, and finished the race, Cother- 
stone increasing his lead every stride, and passing the post a win- 
ner by two lengths. Siricol was beaten three lengths from Gor- 
hambury, and was about a length before Gaper, who had about 
the same advantage over Khorassan—these five, having been in 
front from the commencement, finished ina separate body. ‘Three 
or four lengths in the rear were Chotornian, Fakeaway, and A 
British Yeoman, each of their jockies claiming the honor of being 
sixth. 

The value of the stakes was £4,250, and as is usually the case 


when the favorite wins, the select few in the secret were very good 
winners. 


The following paragraphs, giving the description, pedigree, 
performances, and engagements, of Cotherstone, are copied from 
“ Bell’s Life in London ”— 


DESCRIPTION. 

CoTHERSTONE is a good bright bay, stands rather over fifteen hands two 
inches high, with black legs and one white heel behind ; head rather plain and 
large, good deep shoulders, well thrown back; very deep in the girth, round 
body, splendid quarters, well let down, and looking from behind him, very wide 
hips, showing great power; carries his tail a little away from his quarters ; good 
strong arms, thighs, and hocks, short from the hock to the ground; very sound 
clean legs and feet ; has a fine temper, good hardy constitution, and altoge- 
ther presents the appearance of a powerful, racing-like nag. 


PEDIGREE. 

Cotherstone was bred in 1840, got by Touchstone (winner of the St. Leger 
in 1834), out of Emma (the dam of Mundig, the winner of the Derby in 1835, 
ard of Trustee, the sire of Fashion), by Whisker (winner of the Derby in 
1815), her dam Gibside Fairy by Hermes, out of Vicissitude by Pipator—Bea- 
trice by Sir Peter, &c. 

PERFORMANCES. 

1842: Started for the Criterion at the Newmarket Houghton Meeting, and 
was not placed, Gaper winning by a length, Pine Apple “second, and “Testy 
third. Same meeting, carrying 8st. 4lb., ran a dead heat with Bessy Bedlam 
filly, 7st. 13ib., for the first class of the Norsery Stakes, beating Cowslip, 7st. 
10\b., Testy, Sst. 8lb., Rook’s Nest, 7st. 13lb., Gelata colt, 7st 11lb., Nylghau, 
7st. Tlb., and Botherem, 7st. 6lb.; the stakes were divided. 1843: ‘In the 
Craven Meeting, carrying 8st Alb., won the Riddlesworth by three lengths, beat- 
ing Pompey, 8st. 7ib, and Elixir, Sst. 7lb. Same meeting, carrying 8st. 4lb., 
won the Column Stakes by three lengths, beating Murat, 8st. 2lb., The Brewer, 
8st. 7ib., and Extempore, 8st. 4lb. ‘Won the Two Thousand Guineas Stakes 
at the Newmarket First Spring Meeting, beating Cornopean and Mallard by 
three lengths ; and on Wednesday last the Derby, by two lengths, beating Gor- 
hambury and 21 others. 

ENGAGEMENTS. 

At Newcastle, is in the Derby and Gateshead Lottery Stakes ; at Goodwood, 
in the Drawing-room, Gratwicke, and Racing Stekes; in the Doncaster St. 
Leger, Foal, and 200 sovs Sweepstakes. In the Great Yorkshire Stakes; the 
Royal Stakes at Newmarket ; and several large tour-year-old stakes next year. 


But if the fielders “ threw out” on the Derby, they “threw in” 
with a vengeance on the Oaks, which, by the way, is beyond all 


other races of the year the most unsafe for the backers of a fa- 
vorite. 
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For the Oaks, the following twenty-three came to the post, viz. 


Mr. Ford's ch. f. Poison, by Plenipo, out of Arsenic................-..-. F. Butler.... 1 
Mr. Thornhill’s bf. Extempore, by Emilius............-..ccccccccccece Chifney ..... 
Mr. Payne’s br. f. by Muley Moloch, out of Bessy Bedlam.... 2.2.2.2... MOE ctacenss 0 
Mr. Sadler’s ch. f. Decisive, by Defence ... 02. cencccccccc ccc cc cccces « J. hie 0 
mar, PetGEe SO. 1. SISter £0 JONY, OF COTTY W002. ccccncnccccucenncessccce G.Edwards. 0 
Mr Newton’s b.f. vy Gladiator, out of Elegance .................-.-.- Rogers...... 0 
Mr. Ferguson’s ch. f. Fanny Callaghan, by Freney................-.-.- ee 0 
Lord Chesterfiela’s b. f. Judith Hutter, by Colwick .........2....-.42.. BOCt....wcoce 0 
Lord Westminster’s b f. Maria Day, by Physician .........-.......-.-- Templeman, 0 
Lord Westminster’s b. f. by Touchstone, out of Laura ........ boeicans a 0 
Gen. Sharpe’s b. f. Messalina, by Bay Middleton Blastcpestbacnubeaseawata’ J.Marson... 0 
Mr. Batson’s ch. 1. Sisterto Potentia, by Plenipo....................-.. a eee - O 
Mr. F. R. Price’s b. f. The Lily, by The Tulip... ......cccccccocceccccce Cartwright... 0 
Lord Exeter's b. f. by Jerry, out of Macremma ................-..----- eee 0 
Lord Exeter’s ch. f. by Beiram or Sultan—Fanny Davies.........-..--- Darling ..... 0 
Lord Eglinton’s bl. f. Egidia, by Sheet Anchor ..........0.-2--------eee Holmes .... 0 
Mr. 8S. Stanley’ sch. f. ¢ “owslip, Lk ee ee! Pee See Robinson ... 0 
Mr. M. Diily’s b. f. Temerity, by King of Clubs .......-.....---..-..--- Wakefield... 0 
Duke of Rutland’s b. f. Allumette, by. MND ac cinccanedbicnne madden W. Boyce... 0 
Duke of Gratton’s b. f. Utica, by Velocipede........ 2... eee eee nee eee | a! 0 " 
Sir G. Heathcote’s ch. f. La Stimata, by Velocipede ...........--.-.--- Chapple .... 0 
Mr. Milne’ S gr. Pee OE OE WERE 555. ccdnncancaeecenacagiecacee Buckle ..... 0 
Mr. Cooke’s br.f. Carillon, by Sheet Anchor... 2... 2... eccneenescceeeee Whitehouse. 0 


The latest odds were, 


11 to 4 agst. Bessy Bedlam filly 13 to 1 agst. Sister to Jefly 
9 .. 2 .... Decisive 20 .. 1 .... Messalina 

6 .. 1 2... Fanny Callaghan 33 .. 1 2... The Lilly 

1] .. 1 .... Extempore 33 .. 1 .... La Stimata 
12 .. 1 .... Maria Day 40 .. 1 .... Judith Hutter 
12 .. 1 .... Elegance filly 50 .. 1 .... Temerity. 


- The winner was scarcely mentioned. Indeed, so little chance 
did her owner suppose her to have, that he endeavored in vain to 
hedge his stake, by betting 2,500 to 50 against her! In fact he 
had tried her with Spiteful, in which trial Spiteful proved so 
much the best at distance, that his trainer observed, “ We’ve got 
the wrong mare in the Oaks, sir.” So much for the test of private 
trials. 

In spite of several new precautionary arrangements, there were 
four false starts, and the filth was so badly managed that at the mo- 
ment the word was given Robinson and Sam Mana had their horses’ 
heads turned the wrong way, and of course were left behind. The 
race commenced at a slow pace, and continued so to the Craven 
post, the front rank being composed of Carillon, Sister to Jefly, the 
Bessy Bedlam filly, Decisiv e, and the Elegance filly. The speed 
then slackened, and the running, if it could be so called, was taken 
up by Sister to Jefly, followed by Decisive, the Bessy Bedlam filly 
third ; next to them the E legance filly, Fanny Callaghan, the Ro- 
coco filly, :xtempore, Sister to Potentia, Poison, and several others, 
the rear rank consisting of Utica, Judith Hutter, and the two mares 
left behind at starting. ‘The tail, bad as the pace had become, was 
increased in the next quarter of a mile by the defeat of Lord 
Westminster’s fillies and Carillon (who was amiss). ‘The others 
kept in compact order to the turn, round which Sister to Jeffy went 
with a lead of two clear lengths ; she kept it to the road, where b 
her followers closed with her, and they ran in a body tll within a 
distance and a half from ending, fanny Callaghan and the Elegance 
filly being about a head in advance. Extempore then went in front 
on the night, followed by Poison on the lower side, and the Bessy 
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Bedlam filly next, and in a few strides the three were clear of the 
body. Extempore retained her lead to the Grand Stand, where 
Poison went past her, and, without even the semblance of a race, 
won by a couple of lengths. ‘The Bessy Bedlam filly beaten half a 
length from Extempore, Messalina a length from her, Decisive half 
a length from the latter, and the Rococo filly as far from Decisive. 
The Elegance filly, Sister to Potentia and the ruck came next, and 
in their wake tailed off the lot specified above as having been 
beaten early in the race. Maria Day pulleduplame. Qa his arri- 
val at the weighing stand, Robinson complained of the start, and 
the matter was formally entertained by the stewards, who, after 
hearing evidence, pronounced it valid. Neale was fined £5 for 
going away twice without the signal. 

The value of the stakes was £2,825, and seldom indeed does 
Mr. Ford, with all his string, cut into such a slice of luck, for 
though in other sublunary matters, clear-sighted far beyond the 
usual ken of man, his vision seems oblique in ‘Turf affairs. He 
ought to have known better in this instance, for his mare was far 
superior to anything which started on that day. Of course not a 
few said that Cowslip could have beaten her. It may be so, but I 
think I may safely say that nothing else could. Moreover the race 
was run exactly to her liking. ; 

On the whole, I think the three-year-olds of ’43 a bad lot, if their 
Epsom running is to be taken as the standard. Cotherstone [ do 
not think by any means a superior horse—nor do | imagine that he 
will come triumphant through his Goodwood trials.—Cowslip I 
think the best mare in the Oaks, but for a fast race run honestly, I 
should not fear to trust Poison. 

The other races of the meeting scarcely deserve the casual no- 
tice of a summary, but as I have adopted the practice, I will stick 
to it. 


SUMMARY OF THE EPSOM MEETING, 1843. 


Stake. Winner. Rider. Started. Amount of S. 

CONGR ccc cuanede DOOR Vcacscannsecqncs ae ae 100 
CIN ices mean EVORES occndcancnanacsue i eee iD Gabeenaaed 125 
WODGCOLE ..nciccacne ROUGE do cdsesduewacnean WMONTEED cand DS sccsccnce 135 
Manor Plate.......... TPR ccccsannavaennassos< Marson.......... D kswchinne 50 
a er QECNIOF cc accnnacsnses ose Se DO, SUB co5c< D chacidamcs 50 
DANG cccctavusncenes Cotherstone............« W.Beolh..icccae OF iimanemae 4250 
RAED a ncicceemensnse Solomon ......2--2.2.2- DIY cncescccncece © csmenines 65 
ES ike anette SOUMB TE oss once ccmwenns Wartenouse ...< 8 cccoccess 75 
UPI eccccassacacons POAT) Quatre... ccccoccs W . BOyCO......0 pee aa 115 
Sweepstakes......... Teatotaller.........----. TB. Dafccccccacce © dstecietc 175 
| aS eee eee MPOOONOS ncicicscessionn A. Perren...<ss« ti 50 
Be ocak cadesnas TR icoetacasecdatvanaes Simpson ........ _ eee 50 
RG ncckendecndacame PRISON cnccccsancnasanges ee EE 2825 
WR GOPROROIG ccc cc cnn WORGIS ni cccon ie, bAr CE 50 
Member’s Plate...... DRED 6 cocncankstineneen Calloway ....... OW Saadiccwmes 50 
Derby and Oaks...... Teapot..coccccoccoccccse Phssncente ssen OD ciccconsne 125 

Number of Stakes.... 16 152 £8290 

London (New) Sporting Magazine for July, 1843, 
VOL. XIV. 66 
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FLYING JEMMY; OR, MY FIRST GALLOP. 





BY JOHN PAGE. 





I sar musing in the chimney corner one evening after tea, trying 
to devise some new mischier for the following day, but bed-time 
came, and found me still undecided about any particular exploit, so 
I “turned in” and left the morrow to provide for itself, and it cer- 
tainly did provide for itself an adventure which at the time did not 
exactly suit my taste, but I have laughed heartily at it since. It 
was this :—Near my parental roof there lived a family whose oe- 
cupation was to collect fruit from the Surrey orchards for the 
Borough Market, in London. ‘These people generally kept three 
horses, and it was usual for them to be taken to a pond in the cen- 
tre of the village to water. As the man had but two sons there 
was always a horse for some one else to take, and there was al- 
ways plenty of candidates for the honor. On this particular morn- 
ing Lhappened to be the successful one, and it fell to my lot to 
ride one which the fruiterer had purchased on his last journey to 
London—the day before. Nothing daunted, I mounted, but owing 
to a little obstruction | met with, the other two were returning be- 
fore I reached the pond. We “pulled up” on meeting, and after 
the lads had lavished a heap of praises on their father’s new pur- 
chase (which, by the way, was as much like a mane comb as any- 
thing | ever saw) they informed me that the name of the animal I 
then had the honor to be across was “ Flying Jemmy,” but | little 
thought then that **Jemmy” was so soon going to show me his 
“ flying” powers. 

Having reached the pond, “ Jemmy’s” nose had scarcely touch- 
ed the water, when I hearda horse come trotting down the road, 
and “ Jemmy” heard it too, for he threw up his head and listened. 
[turned round and saw that it wasa Mr. P , a brewer and 
great fox-hunter in that neighbourhood, who was then on his way 
to the “meet” of the Surrey Union hounds. Mr. P . Wore a 
scarlet coat—* Jemmy” saw it—threw his head higher—gave a 
snort—rushed out of the pond, and the same instant found ine by 
the sportsman’s side. Now Mr. P——, must have known my horse, 
or have guessed what he was, and | could plainly see that he meant 
to have a bit of fun with me. 

* Good morning, young gentleman—you appear to be going to 
the meet; a rare bit of blood you've got there. 

“ You may be right,” thought I, “by saying blood, but if you 
had said flesh you'd ‘have been preciously out of it.’ 

We had now got within about fifty yards of where I should have 
turned up the lane to“ Jemmy’s” stables, whea Mr. P—— sang 
out, Come, my man, if we dowt make haste we shall find ’em 

gone away,” andoff he set ina canter, with * Jemmy” at lis heels. 
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I was on “ Jemmy’s” bare back (I would as soon have ridden a 
hurdle), and had only a halter to hold him by (1 might as well have 
pulled at St. Paul’s); the speed was fast increasing, I tried to call 
out “stop,” but when I opened my mouth, the jolting prevented 
me saying anything plain enough to be heard. 

Away went one of my father’s shoes over the hedge (I had slip- 
ped them on whilst mv own were being cleaned). 

«QO lord, sir, stop!” cried I. 

* Yoix forward!” cried Mr. P——. 

** Murder !” cried I. 

“'Tally-ho!” said he, and off went my other shoe over the op- 
posite hedge. At every stride of my horse, I flew up about half a 
yard from his back, expecting every time I left it never to return. 

* On, on we went, away and away”—my hair streaming in the 
wind—* Jemmy’s” back cutting me to the quick; Mazeppa could 
not have suffered more. Every time I caught sight of Mr. P—’s 
face, 1 saw he was almost convulsed with laughter, whilst mine 
was twisted all manner of ways with pain and fear. 

Having gone about two miles, Mr. P suddenly pulled in, 
and | having kept close at his heels, my horse was thrown on his 
haunches, which alone prevented my throwing a somerset over his 
head. We'had no sooner stopped, than I purposely slipped off, 
intending, if Mr. P wished to have any more fun, to leave it 
to him and the horses ; but that was not his intention, for he turn- 
ed deliberately round in his saddle, and asked me “how | liked 
my ride?” I could not answer him, and seeing my pitiful plight, 
he tossed me half a sovereign, told me to take my horse home te 
my groom, and laughing ,heartily, “ went on his way rejoicing,” 
and I doubt not has told the tale at many a hunting dinner since. 
But I had a good deal of trouble to persuade my nag to return ; 
indeed, I don’t think I could have done it, had not a passing wag- 
goner assisted me. 

Having led “ Jemmy” home, my troubles were renewed: the 
fruiterer swore I should never cross another horse of his; nearly 
all the women vowed vengeance on me for “nearly” running over 
their children; my father caned me for losing his shoes; my 
mother boxed my ears for losing my cap; my schoolmaster lock- 
ed me up for playing truant ; and my schoolfellows laughed at me 
because I was in trouble ; ; but I pocketed all (including the half 
sovereign) and said nothing about either. 

Some time after the affair had blown over, I took the trouble to 
inquire into the “ pedigree and performances” of *‘ Flying Jemmy,” 
and found his “ performances” to be well known, but his pedigree 
was a matter of dispute, but all agreed that he had at one time 
been a hunter; indeed some went so far as to name a gentleman 
that rode him with the King’s hounds; for myself, [ could trace 
him no farther than that he was bought at Barnet Fair by some 
dealer, who sold him to Mr. C , the celebrated coach proprie- 
tor of London, who thought he would make a good leader in a fast 
coach—as such, he was immediately put into the Portsmouth mail. 

“ That’s arum devil you’ve put into the Kingston stage,” said 
the driver on his next journey to town, after trying him. 
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“T thought so by his looks,” said Mr. C——, “ however, try 
him again, and work him well.” 

The driver did “ work him well,” for on finding him disposed 
to “ holt” on being taken off at Cobham, he had him put to again, 
and “ worked” him ten miles further, but he was no sooner taken 
off again, than he set “off,” and was not stopped till he reached 
Cobham. He was tried on another road, with his head tightly 
side-reined back to the other leader’s collar; still he would be 
first, though it curved his neck like a rainbow ; and as they met 
or dashed past other vehicles on the road, the drivers were heard 
to mutter, “‘ My stars, vot a puller”’—* a nasty varmint that, [’ll bet 
a trifle’—and many similar exclamations. ‘ Jemmy’s” then pre- 
sent driver considered himself a first-rate whip, and, not liking to 
give in to him, very laudably set to work to tame him, and if he 
had succeeded according to his own plan poor “ Jemmy” would 
have been “tame” enough; for upon the guard asking him what 
course he should adopt, he very coolly replied, “Why, kill him, to 
be sure—work him to death—give him his head up “hill, with his 
share of the whip.” But Mr. Jarvey’s good intentions towards the 
animal were frustrated by the guard informing his owner, who, 
thinking “‘ Jemmy’s” carcass would be more valuable with the 
" flying” spirit in it than out of it, very wisely removed him. 

Now it so happened that his owner had just entered a contract 
with the Government to work a mail cart ten miles across a very 
rough and hilly country, and as the terms of the contract were 
that it (the distance) should be done in one hour, including stop- 
pages, “ Flying Jemmy” was considered to be the very horse to 

carry or drag out those terms; accordingly he was ordered to his 
new duties forthwith. 

Having reached his new station, he was put into the stable with 
good feed till the following Mond: ay. A few minutes before six 
o'clock on the evening of that day,a bright red “ Royal Mail Cart” 
was drawn out by a short and stout gld cove, having on a coat of 
the same color; next came the ostler with our flying hero, whose 
character was entirely unknown to either, and as they were plac- 
ing him in the shafts, he looked round with a cunning leer, and 
giving a comical grin, seemed to say as plain as a horse can speak, 
“Jf I don’t show this old chap and his red paper traps some fun 
before | return, my name is not‘ Flying Jemmy,’” and sure enough 
he did. 

Having taken up the bags at the village P.O., the driver made 
use of his whip, by way of showing off. On passing the inn 
where they had just left, the ostler remarked that * the new mail 


oss looks vallus well :’ ’ the driver, with a nod, seemed to hint, “ | 
des say | looks werry clever :” “Jemmy” himself seemed to an- 
swer, “ Yes, old feller, you are just my color.” ‘They broke into 


a canter—passed the hret and second receiving houses without con- 
descending to “receive” a“ single letter.” Old red coat had now 
nothing to depend upon but the turnpike-gate, but the gate-keeper 
having heard him coming, had, upon this particular occasion, thrown 
it wide open, being told a day or two previously that it was very 
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wrong to stop his Majesty’s mail; which met with no check to its 
progress till it reached some posts which stood at the entrance of 
the town, which should have received the letters of above a dozen 
villages by its arrival, but on this day only one bag was brought, 
which “ Jemmy” left at the above-mentioned posts, thinking, no 
doubt, that they formed the “ post” office. ‘The poor driver was 
found on a cucumber bed over an adjacent fence, having descend- 
ed through its glass frame ; the animal himself was found ina sta- 
ble at the “ Flying Horse,” with a pair of red shafts dangling by 
his side, quietly eating the remnant ofa feed of corn he found 
there. 

He was sent to Barnet Fair, and sold the same week; his pur- 
chaser was the man who owned him at the time of my never-to-be- 
forgotten ride with Mr. P What became of him afterwards 
I never knew, but long ere this he must have gone the way of all 
horse-flesh—to the dogs ; but never shall 1 forget “ Flying Jemmy,” 
or My First Gallop. 


London Sporting Review for July, 1843. 
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BY COTHERSTONE. 





CHAPTER I.—PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


To produce the happy combinations which are necessary to 
enable a horse to exert his speed and powers to their utmost ex- 
tent at a particular period, requires great care and attention, aided 
by experience ; and although many persons would inculcate the 
idea that the art of training is involved in great mystery, to those 
who have made the management of horses an object of attention, 
very little difliculty is experienced, unless it be to overcome those 
accidental events or constitutional defects which all enlightened 
minds must be assured will at times occur to every animated form, 
composed of such innumerable and complicated parts as the 
horse ; more especially when the derangement of one member, 
limb, joint, muscle, or tendon, usually imparts a failure in the 
action of others commensurate with the extent of disorganization, 
and the importance of the disordered part. 

Some trainers there are who appear to treat the horses entrusted 
to their care as though they were simply machines, and to con- 
ceive that a given quantity of food, physic, and work, will produce 
a given quantity of speed and power, upon the same principle that 
a certain quantity of steam imparts a certain degree of force to 
the piston of a steam-engine. Judging of their opinions by their 
actions, which is unquestionably the most rational method of form- 
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ing a conclusion, it would seem that they imagine every horse 
must perform a certain, and in some instances an immoderate, 
portion of work to qualify him for the exertions of a race, totally 
unmindful of the consequences which may be produced on the 
constitution, le s, feet, and temper, the condition which he may 
be in to commence with, the number of races that he may have 
run, or the number that in all probability he will be required to 
contend for. 

As many of the injuries to which the frame of the animal is 
subject are the effects of abuse and hard wo.k, and some from 
neglect and total abstinence from work, it becomes necessary to 
discriminate between that course of labor which will be injurious, 
and that which will develop the full powers of each function. It 
will therefore be found most essential on all occasions at the first 
commencement, to ascertain the weakest and most defective parts 
of every horse which may become the subject of the trainer's 
attention, for the purpose of adopting such precautionary treat- 
ment as shall be least likely to derange those functions which ap- 
pear to be most delicate. ‘To attain this object, a mature, delibe- 
rate, and unbiassed examination of the most important parts be- 
comes the first consideration ; and to point out the most remarkable 
is the principal purpose of these pages. So that by calling the 
attention of the owner and trainer to reflect what events are most 
likely to lead to specific results, they may avoid those which are 
injurious ; and by laying down certain plain and established rules 
for the management of race-horses, and all matters connected 
with them, that the most rational and approved systems may be 
generally diffused, and rendered available in the various gradations 
—from the princely stud, which boasts a string of tweniy horses, 
to that comprising merely the individual nag in preparation for a 
simple Hunters’ Stake or Cavalry Cup. 

There arises a necessity for some caution in suggesting rules 
for training, because the required object is so materially identified 
with the health of the animal, and that health so dependant upon 
constitutional and other causes, which vary in different subjects, 
that it is clear the treatment as regards the due portion of work, 
food, and physic, must be regulated with discretion; and it is ob- 
vious that the slightest agents which in any way operate upon 
the animal’s health must have a powerful effect upon his condition, 
which they will promote or retard the attainment of in proportion 
to their influence. Climate, the temperature of the weather, the 
quantity and quality of the food, combine in various ways to in- 


crease Or diminish the perfection and full development of the 
animal’s powers. 





CHAPTER I. —PREPARATION FOR WORK. 

Upon the discrimination exhibited in the first preparation of a 
race-horse will, in a vast degree, depend the ultimate success of 
the trainer in producing first-rate condition, uninterrupted by those 
unfortunate casualties in the various characters of lameness which 
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so frequently render the animal incapable of repaying his pro- 
prietor. That all extremes are bad, is a principle which may on 
every occasion be held up in its most unlimited signification in the 
various departments of a racing establishment. A horse taken 
from a state of idleness, full of high keep, with his constitution 
stimulated to the utmost, being called upon to perform laborious 
efforts of any kind, is constantly exposed to a succession of dan- 
gerous consequences ; his constitution is perpetually susceptible 
to attacks of plethoric stagnation; or to express myself more 
familiarly, his blood not being in a proper condition to pass through 
the circulation, and the various channels in like manner not 
being in a favorable state to transmit the fluid, when excited by 
that degree of violence which excessive exertion produces, the 
animal is most unnecessarily and cruelly submitted to the ravages 
of innumerable complaints and incidental accidents, ruptured blood 
vessels, inflamed lungs, swelled legs (generally the results of de- 
bility and an imperfect circulation), inflamed eyes, colds; the 
establishment of which are readily traced to the effect of sud- 
denly checking the circulation, with many more equally serious 
evils, the origin of which are produced by similar circumstances. 

Independent of the circulating system in its direct effects, there 
-are other subjects which render it necessary that the animal be 
gradually prepared to undergo severe and strong work. ‘The 
muscles and sinews require to be brought into action by sucha 
regular process as not to endanger their powers. When the 
beautiful construction, adaptation, and union of their parts is taken 
into consideration, it must convince us of the wonderful ability of 
the power who formed them, and who has also ordained the con- 
tinuation of such extraordinary works from one generation to 
another. Is not this hint enough to caution man, if he reflects at 
all, of the presumption which he shows in taking undue liberties 
with the works of his Creator ? 

If a rude, inexperienced being, were to enter the workshop of a 
watchmaker, and were obtrusively to meddle with the artist’s 
labors, he would doubtless be required to desist, although the de- 
struction even of one particle or portion of a w atch might not be 
of serious consequence, because the artist who originally formed 
the machinery might re-make it if damaged, and thus the watch, 
when supplied with its perfect combinations, would be as good as 
ever; but in the treatment of the horse, if nature’s limits, which 
fortunately are very extensive, are exceeded—if one spring be 
over-strained, one joint displaced, or one internal function disar- 
ranged—the whole combination becomes useless, at all events, till 
time can intervene and assist nature in relieving or curing the 
mischief which the rashness and presumption of man has estab- 
lished. It is not like the case of the watchmaker, who can 
remedy the accident by the construction of a new spring. When 
a tendon in a horse’s leg has once given way, where is the artist 
who can supply him with a new one? or if inflammation be once 
established on the lungs, the windpipe, or various other internal 
parts, so as to disorganize their structure, where is the artist to be 
found who can restore or replace the injured part ? 
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That the horse was intended for the use of man may be clearly 
inferred by the general adaptation of his frame to the numerous 
purposes for which we find him useful ; still, however we e may be 
permitted to improve upon the works of nature, we are only al- 
lowed to do so by rational means, and to a certain extent. Judg- 
ing that all animals are endowed with faculties equivalent to tho 
supply of their own individual necessities, it becomes a subject 
for consideration to what extent man is permitted to improve those 
faculties, so that he may derive the benefits arising from their 
superabundance. If we look through nature, we find the Mouflon, 
or primitive sheep, ill suited to the service of the table as com- 
pared with the superior breeds which we now possess, and which 
have been brought to their present state of perfection by cultiva- 
tion; nevertheless there are limits put upon our desires, beyond r 
which man cannot soar: an aptitude to fatten has been acquired 
by judicious crossing, and the most approved breeds possess that 
faculty to a wonderful degree, being fit for slaughter in a very 
short time compared with others of an indifferent strain; a sort of 
precocity is formed, but even that cannot ke produced beyond the 
bounds of reason. If the desire of man could be allowed to have 
its sway, we should have lambs yeaned, brought to maturity, and 
fattened in an unaccountable short space of time: such would be 
the cupidity of individuals if they had the power, that they would 
bring their flocks to perfection, and to the market in a time whose 
brevity cannot be conceived ; but every attempt of that kind, which 
may be designated an outrage upon nature, is interdicted, and man 
is taught by experience, however sanguine his expectations might 
have been, that “ nature will have her course.” 

It is not the sheep alone that possesses these attributes ; the 
properties of the ox are equally superior to those of the wild spe- 
cies from which they were established ; so are the minor creatures, 
as pigs, poultry, and indeed every domestic animal which has 
fallen into the possession of man in a civilized state, and which is 
fostered by him for his use. 

‘lhe canine species may, perhaps, be instanced on this occasion 
as an appropriate example: every dog which we cherish and pre- 
serve possesses attributes and faculties adapted to the various ser- 
vices for which we require him; his peculiar nature qualifies him 
and renders him subservient to our wants. ‘The foxhound, how- 
ever, takes the lead of all other kinds in affording an example ; 
his attributes being more closely identified with those of the 
horse in point of speed, wind, endurance, courage, and constitution. 
His capabilities of speed, for instance, might be augmented by a 
cross with the greyhound, but then his olfactory nerves would be 
defective, and he would be valueless ; courage might be increased 
by anu intermixture with the bull dog, ‘put in that cross we should 
lose both speed and nose ; and thus, by interfering with the laws 
of nature, we should find him fail in the most essential faculties 
which the animal enjoys. 

All these arguments tend to prove by analogy that the horse is 
gifted with certain powers, but if we call upon him to perform 
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offices which nature has not assigned to him, or an undue portion 
of those with which he is endowed, and man permitted to avail 
himself of, we enervate his constitution, and impair his most va- 
luable faculties. 

When a colt is transferred from the trammels of the breaker 
into the hands of the trainer, it is not improbable that he may be 
suffering in some degree from the ordeal required to reduce him 
to subjection. ‘This must be a guide as to what treatment is to be 
observed, and what time will be required before he can with safety 
be put to anything like work. One circumstance must also be 
borne in mind ; if he is absolutely put out of work, he will ona 
future occasion require breaking again, and not unfrequently as 
much time and trouble required as on the first occasion. The 
extent of the injuries which his legs and joints may have received 
must, however, determine this matter. A degree of heat, more or 
less, will in all probability be perceptible in the joints, especially 
those of the fetlock. The hocks not unfrequently participate in 
the same ratio from similar causes; all these parts, and most 
especially the tendons, must be carefully examined, and the course 
to be pursued and the quantity and nature of the work regulated 
accordingly. If acolt from the breaker’s hands be put to anything 
like strong exercise, the result may almost be anticipated to a cer- 
tainty ; the weaker parts are sure to fail until time and refreshing 
medicines have been called in aid to restore the healthy tone of 
the whole frame ; whether it be the colt just broken, or the aged 
horse whose wearied limbs required nature’s generous balm—vest, 
the caution is necessary in commencing operations. 

The first course to be adopted under. any circumstances, even if 
the animal appear perfectly sound, fresh, and well, will be to ad- 
minister two doses of physic at apaenaie of a eee or ten days ; 
the quantity to be given, and the method to be observed during the 
preparation for, and the operation of, the medicine, will be found 
under the head appropriated to physic. If there are any persons 
disposed to imagine that horses do not require aperient medicine 
at this particular crisis, unless they show symptoms indicating its 
actual necessity, it may be necessary to remark that the greatest 
necessity does exist at this period, although it may not be apparent 
to the eye; it is required to qualify the blood and various other 
secretions for active exertion, and by its effects upon the system 
to avert the necessity of prescribing medicine at a period when 
the animal’s active services must be called into requisition. During 
the interval between each dose, measures are to be adopted to 
restore any little injuries which may be apparent about the joints, 
which if not perfectly recovered will suggest the palpable neces- 
sity of giving them an additional allowance of time. Many a 
curb is thrown out, many a strain of an irrecoverable nature is 
produced, by permitting the animal to perform too much labor 
when the appearance of incipient inflammation, with its concomi- 
tant heat, is clearly visible. It may, perhap:, be only seated in 
the secreting vessels in the first instance, but extending its influence 
to the arterial and veinous circulation, is sympathetically commu- 
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nicated to the sinews, about which a deposit takes place, and the 
enlargement receives the denomination of a curb. A similar pro- 
cess not unfrequently takes place among the sinews, cartilages, 
and joints of the fore legs, with which there is this additional evil 
to contend against—the concussion which they are exposed to is 
more likely to produce such disorders, and is certain therefore to 
maintain and increase them when they are once established. In 
all these cases the action of the sinews is impeded, and in course 
of time absolute lameness exists, unless some eflectual remedies 
are adopted, and rest suffered to intervene, in order to restore the 
vessels to their proper tone. A cooling diet, with mild laxative 
medicines, whose operation is continued for a considerable dura- 
tion of time, are the most certain means of cure; the action of 
the absorbent vessels surrounding the affected part being stimu- 
lated with any of the mild preparations usually called in aid for 
such purposes, bearing in mind the _ bsolute necessity of cooling 
the system, and reducing the circulation before such stimulants 
are resorted to. It is by their use at improper times that such 
disorders, instead of being cured, become confirmed, the sinews 
and cartilaginous substances become ossified, after which a perfect 
reduction of the part is utterly impossible; when once sinews 
have taken upon themselves the nature of bone, no human power 
can reconvert it into sinew. If these consequences were always 
held in remembrance, we should not see the daily examples which 
we behold of valuable horses being worked when their limbs are 
not in a proper state, or those unfortunate members subjected to a 
course of treatment calculated to confirm the injuries which they 
have sustained. Although diuretic medicines are not remedies 
which | am disposed in a general way to sanction, judiciously ad- 
ministered with a sparing hand, they may sometimes in these 
cases be admissible as a means of purify ing the blood and reducing 
its tenuity ; they may have a good effect, as the fluid will naturally 
flow more free ‘ly through the “inflamed vessels, and thus they will 
be relieved. ‘These medicines must not, however, be used inad- 
vertently, or continued for too long a period ; they weaken the 
coats of the stomach to a very great degree; and thus, by debili- 
tating the system, lay the foundation for innumerable perplexities 
which those who are ignorant of the consequences of such medi- 
cines are not readily able to account for. 

U pon putting a horse to moderate w ork, if any symptoms appear 
which indicate insufficient energy in any of the joints or tendons, 
such rest with physic must be permitted as will restore the parts 
once more to their wonted functions, when another attempt may 
be made; with such attention, and the application of suitable 
remedies, the weak and doubtful part will in all probability have 
acquired a tone which will qualify it for the necessary exertions ; 
if not, it is possible that some physical defect may exist, in which 
ease all future attempts will prove futile, and the expenses incurred 


will only add to the morulication arising from the failure of past 
efiorts, and the sooner all e Xpensive operations are dispensed with 
the better. Cantering from half a mile to a mile, with a steady 
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horse to lead, is all that must be attempted at first. Exercise 
must constantly be regulated by circumstances; as the animal’s 
power increases, it must be prolonged, and also increased as to 
pace ; at the same time it must be remembered no hurrying is to 
be allowed at this period. Young things will of course be put to 
follow other horses, in order to teach them to go straight ; conse- 
quently it is highly necessary that their schoolmaster possesses an 
unimpeachable character in that respect. If there is nothing else 
for them to follow, a hack will do at first. 

The length of time during which a colt is to be thus employed 
must depend so entirely upon a variety of events that it is totally 
impossible to fix the period ; some, also, will require two or three 
canters almost every morning, whilst others will scarcely bear 
more than one, and some not even that every day. ‘Then again 
the state of the ground, the season of the year, and the period 
when the animal will be required to run, must all combine to in- 
fluence the nature of his work, but under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances not less than two months can be calculated upon as 
suflicient to render a horse capable of going into strong work ; 
previous to which two doses more of physic will be required, 
which, with the necessary relaxation from work, will no doubt 
render him very fresh on his legs, and prepare him to undergo as 
much exercise as judicious treatment can reconcile. 





CHAPTER III.—STRONG WORK. 

The exact quantity of work that a horse requires varies so 
essentially in different animals, that it is quite impossible to state 
what may be necessary for each to perform. The regulating this 
very nice point to the utmost advantage is the most difficult and 
important duty of a trainer. If a horse be brought to the post 
without sufficient work, he cannot race—at the same time the 
danger of rupturing blood- vessels, inflammation of the lungs and 
eyes, with various other maladies consequent upon great exertion, 
at a time when the system is not prepared to sustain it, constantly 
await him. Unless freed from all superfluous external fat, the 
muscles cannot perform and maintain their action for any length of 
time, nor can the lungs possess that elasticity necessary to promote 
what is generally termed good wind, unless the superabundance of 
internal fat be thoroughly evacuated; when these desiderata are 
once accomplished, a moderate portion of work is necessary to 
keep the muscles in action, and by that means encourage their 
development and power. It is astonishing how quickly they will 
sink with idleness, and how mean and weak a horse will become 
in appearance, as well as in reality, when his fat has been reduced 
to the proper standard for racing, and a short period of idleness 
permits the muscles to sink away and lose their fulness. When a 
horse is once prepared to run, the due portion of work required 
to continue him in that state is very commonly a matter for the 
exercise of much skill; if too much be given, the horse will be 
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debilitated by it, and rendered slow, stale, and dejected ; if he have 
not sufficient to keep the muscular powers in full action, his abili- 
ties will fall off on that account. Young horses in general will 
not require so much galloping as older ones, although some in- 
stances occur that the former take a great deal in comparison of 
their age, whilst some of the latter can bear but very little, and 
thus the quantum will be nearly upon a par; such, however, are 
extreme cases, and must by no means be regarded as general rules 
to act upon. 

After leaving the stable for the purpose of exercise, each horse 
should walk at least half an hour, that he may evacuate himself ; 
in mentioning the period of half an hour, it is as being the short- 
est portion of time for horses to walk, before they are put to more 
speedy exertions, but a greater length of time is generally advi- 
sable, and an hour’s walking exercise may with great propriety 
be recommended. Should it be cold and windy , occasional trotting 
exercise, just to keep the blood in circulation, is desirable. In 
former days the idea of trotting a race-horse was held in the ut- 
most contempt; now, however, it is quite a different matter, and 
you see strings of race- -horses stepping away with the utmost 
grace and activity. ‘That the practice is a good one cannot admit 
of a doubt; in the first place it calls those muscles into action 
which are most immediately the agents of producing that pace ; 
in the next place it gives horses liberty of action, and teaches 
them to move in a manner that may render them much more 
valuable should they be found to be incapable of racing, than they 
would be if they were never required to fall into the trot. 

Before horses are allowed to gallop, they should be prepared by 
a steady canter for the purpose of relaxing the muscles and sinews, 
or, more accurately describing it, of increasing the circulation and 
rendering them supple. The rigidity which arises from work, 
creates a very painful sensation when the muscles are called into 
active exertion without a preparatory excitement of the circulation. 
A man may judge of this by his own feelings : when he has been 
walking a long distance, or subjecting himself to any other muscu- 
lar exercise, he finds it very painful to renew the efforts of the 
previous day without bringing his limbs gradually into motion, and 
thus by increasing the circulation, to use a very homely expression, 
unglue the coats of the muscles from each other. Great exertion 
has the effect of causing a degree of inflammation more or less of 
all the surfaces of the muscles which are in action; thus a kind of 
lymphatic fluid is generated, which being deposited among the 
muscles and sinews, causes a certain degree of adhesion, and the 
parts being as it were united, must previously be separated to 
enable them to perform the functions assigned to them, which, if 
done inadvertently, has the same effect as that of violently tearing 
them asunder, causing considerable pain. Many stages of lame- 
ness are no doubt produced by inadvertently forcing horses off 
into a gallop at a strong pace, before the limbs are in a proper state 
to endure it. 

‘The distance a horse is to canter must of course be regulated 
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by circumstances, which can only be directed by the discretion of 
the person who is superintending the work; from half a mile to 
three quarters of a mile is generally sufficient, and the pace should 
always commence as slow as possible. When horses are walked 
to the place from whence they are to begin either a canter or a 
gallop, they should be very quietly walked round a large circle in 
order to allay the impetuosity of temper which would be produced 
if they were to be hastily and abruptly suffered to jump off. ‘The 
horse that is selected to lead either a canter or gallop is generally 
ridden by a head lad, or, at all events, by a boy who has had some 
practice, and is some judge of pace; those which follow have of 
course, previously to starting, received their orders as to the suc- 
cession of places which they are to take, and allowing ten or a 
dozen lengths between each. No boy is on any account to permit 
his horse to gain upon those which are before him, unless expressly 
directed to do so. A lurching idle horse may require at times to 
be roused by the one which is following him coming up to him, 
and running some distance at his head ; the boy who tides him at 
the moment of being challenged, must sit down in his saddle, and 
having a steady pull at his bridle, r rouse him with energy; at the 
same time if he be a very idle customer, a flourish and perhaps 
even a blow or two with his ash plant, may be necessary—but 
above all he must be directed to sit still, and never by any means 
lose his horse’s head. All boys are too fond of rousing and shak- 
ing their horses, and often do it at times when it is exceedingly 
wrong; they have a false idea that it is a proof of their horse- 
manship, instead of its being the greatest proof of their want of 
skill; the horrid practice of rolling about, causes horses to shift 
and hit their legs, and is of course “productive of many evils. It 
may be sometimes necessary to tuck the clothing up, so that the 
ash plant can be used with effect, or even a pair “of spurs called 
in aid with avery idle horse. In order to avoid confusion in pull- 
ing up, the horse that leads should be drawn a little to the left or 
near side, the one which follows him pulls to the right or off side, 
and each horse in succession, in like manner pulling upon the 
right of the one before him; by this method there is no danger of 
their treading on each other’s heels. When it happens that there 
are not horses enough to form two or more classes, and some are 
required to go a greater distance than others, by placing such as 
are not to go all the w: ay at certain parts of the g gallop, determined 
by the required distance, they will fall into the string when those 
horses arrive at the particular point at which the former are sta- 
tioned ; but it must be remembered they should be set a-going 
before the string comes up, or they will be a long way behind, and 
must either co at an increased pace to make up ‘the lost ground, 
or they can never reach their companions. ‘The principal object 
of this arrangement is to provide a horse to lead the gallops for 
several, who ‘do not all require to go the same distance, and at the 
same time not to exact an unnecessary number of gallops from 
him. A horse kept to lead gallops has often a desperate task to 
perform ; first for one lot, and then for another, till the unfortunate 
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brute cannot gallop at all—becoming, in fact, so slow from too 
much work, that everything which follows him is treading on his 
heels ; to prevent which he is urged to his utmost pace, and soon 
becomes a victim to this unmerciful treatment. When the gallop 
is finished, horses should be pulled up gradually, and made to fall 
into a trot before they stop altogether ; so many casualties are pro- 
duced by their being suddenly pulled up, that this cannot be too 
strongly impressed ; strains of the sinews and joints are exceed- 
ingly likely to ensue if a horse be allowed to stop suddenly. 
After the horses have stood still a few seconds, the boys usually 
get off, let out the girths two or three holes, and lead them about 
till cool. If any horses are found to sweat more than is requisite, 
or the day is warmer than usual, the breast-clothes may be un- 
buckled for a short time. ‘The trainer or head jad who superin- 
tends the gallop should station himself near the place where they 
finish, for the purpose of observing the state that each horse is in 
—whether they blow much, or seem more than ordinarily distressed. 
It will also be for him to determine whether they, or any of them, 
are to gallop any more—to decide which, many considerations will 
have to be scrutinized. There is not any indication of health 
more necessary for remark than the state of the bowels ; it should 
be scrupulously watched by noticing the dung, both in the stable 
and at exercise ; the appearance of it indicates health or disorder. 
If it is at first thrown off in a firm and sound condition, and after- 
wards relaxed and sloppy, as if physic had been given, there can- 
not be more unequivocal signs of irritation, which, if neglected, 
may very possibly terminate in inflammation, or other acute dis- 
ease. When such appearances are observable before a horse has 
galloped, his work should be very moderate. Excitement will 
sometimes be the cause ; therefore, such a subject requires to be 
very quietly and nicely managed, in order to reconcile him and 
cause his alarm to subside : his gallop should neither be very fast, 
nor should it be continued to a great distance ; at the same time, 
itis better that such a horse should go farther at a slow pace than 
to be fluttered with a short, speedy gallop. When such symptoms 
appear after a horse has galloped, but did not previously, it may be 
taken for granted that he has been either alarmed or overdone by 
the exertion, which should be guarded against on the succeeding 
day by not giving him so much of it, otherwise he will be reduced 
toa weak, debilitated condition, and cause great disappointment 
when he comes to the post to run. If a horse be thus relaxed, 
and the cause is found to originate in the state of his bowels, and 
not from alarm or nervous excitement, having taken its rise from 
too much hurried work, a dose or two of physic (preceded by from 
half a drachm to one drachm of calomel the day before, if thought 
necessary,) will be the most likely means of relieving the com- 
plaint, and the following tonic balls may be used with advan- 
tage :— 


Rhubarb - - - 3dry. , 
Prepared chalk - 3 “ l'o be made into a ball 


Ginger- - - - 2 with syrup. 
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Where there is a state of relaxation proceeding from acidity, 
they will be found excellent, and, as mild tonics, may be relied 
upon as not possessing any injurious properties ; at the same time, 
the less such remedies are resorted to the better. If this treat- 
ment does not produce satisfactory results, it will be desirable to 
obtain the assistance of professional skill, as it is clear the system 
must be in a disordered state. ‘This latter observation is, of course, 
founded upon its having been decidedly ascertained not to arise 
from alarm and nervous excitement—causes which will, with 
some horses, appear in spite of the most judicious treatment; and 
as the remedies lie most immediately with those who superintend 
their work, and those who ride them, and they alone can introduce 
the relief sought for. 

The influence of cold will not unfrequently produce similar 
symptoms, and require to be attended to with the utmost vigilance ; 
in such cases horses are very subject to inflammation, and, if any 
degree of exertion be called forth, the most alarming and danger- 
ous results may be anticipated. More than half the horses which 
are destroyed by inflammation of the bowels have that complaint 
established from the effects of cold, which, acting upon the mu- 
cous membrane of the bowels—at all times capable of, and prone 


to great excitement from trivial causes—soon creates a disease, 


the consequences of which are so well known, that it seems 
scarcely necessary to offer cautionary remarks. 

There are many horses constitutionally subject to constipation 
when in training: this may be considerably relieved by giving them 
their water when at exercise ; of course it is to be given after all 
their gallops are performed, and they are perfectly cool. ‘They 
should, however, have a steady canter, in order to prevent it from 
chilling them and causing their coats to set: it is an old-fashioned 
practice, and condemned by many trainers of the present day ; 
nevertheless, with some constitutions, I have no hesitation in ob- 
serving that it is attended with beneficial results, if judiciously and 
rationally directed. ‘These cautions must, at all events, be intro- 
duced: not to let a horse drink until he is quite cool, and his blood 
has recovered from the excitement of his gallop; not to let him 
drink to excess, which should be regulated by counting the “ go- 
downs ”"—fifty, or at most sixty, of which to bé the utmost—and to 
break his draught at twenty-five ; the other caution, not to go too 
fast with him in his canter. ‘The action of water given at exercise 
is readily explained: it is taken into the stomach when it contains 
but a small quantity of food, with which it readily mingles, espe- 
cially while the animal is in action ; the solvent properties of the 
fluid reduce the food, and assist digestion to a greater extent than 
a similar quantity of water could do, flowing on to a greater portion 

of undigested hay andcorn. The moistened aliment, accompanied 
by as much fluid as it is capable of absorbing, passing through the 
bowels in that state, is naturally thrown off in a more relaxed con- 
dition than it would be if it came’ into immediate contact with a 
greater pulk of undigested food, or when given in the stable, where 
it is immediately, ur nearly so, supplied with additional quantities 
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of hay and corn, the absorbent properties of which necessarily 
render the fluid contained in the stomach so much firmer. An in- 
termediate system may be resorted to with good effect, if neces- 
sary, that of giving a horse part of his water (say thirty or thirty- 
five “ go-downs ”) when out at exercise, and the remainder when 
he returns to his stable. 

After the horses have done galloping, they will be allowed to re- 
turn to their stables; but this precaution should invariably be at- 
tended to, that they be perfectly cool before they enter. If the 
exercise-ground be so near that the extent of time occupied in 
walking home does not allow of their being in a proper state, and 
as some horses, from their superior condition and other causes, will 
become cool sooner than others, those which are not fit shoal be 
kept walking about in a paddock or other convenient situation till 
they are, and on no account taken into their stables in such a care- 
less state, unless driven to the extremity by rainy weather. ‘To 
State the pratins distance that a horse is to gallop, how many gal- 
lops he is to take each morning, or whether he is to gallop every 
day, would be attempting to establish a rule which practice could 
not carry out. It will be seen as we proceed, that a good striding 
gallop may be required on the day previously to sweating ; the day 
after sweating, unless under very peculiar circumstances, walking 
exercise, Or at most a canter, is all that willbe advisable. Witha 
good, sound, healthy four-year-old colt, of a fair average constitu- 
tion, a gallop of’ from one mile and three quarters to two miles, 
With a preparatory canter, and another after the gallop, on most 
days may be considered the standard of a race-horse’s work, and 
about three hours per day the time usually occupied. ‘That there 
are many which will not do so much, and others that require more, 
is quite certain ; but the proportion must be left to the discretion of 
the superinte nde ‘nt, Who must be governed by the condition of his 
horse, and other circumstances, which it will be my province to 
call to his attention in these pages. 

Such is the uncertainty of the weather in this mutable climate, 
and consequently such is the variation of the hardness and condi- 
tion of the most perfect training grounds, that it becomes necessary 
to embrace the opportunity of doing good work when the ground is 
in a favorable state ; and rather than rattle horses along when it 
is very hard, refresh them, and keep them light with physic till the 
latest period arrives, when, as a last resource, they must be sub- 
jected to the risk. 

London Sporting Review for July, 1843. 
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Wei! Mr. Editor, the month of May has passed; and | very 
much question if, during any one of the thirty-one—or perhaps | 
ought to say twenty-seven—days (for no well-disposed Christian 
would profane the Sabbath by fishing on Sundays, and all anglers 
are good Christians I hope and believe), a full creel has rewarded 
the F ly-fisher’s patience, skill, and toil. During a thirty years’ 
apprenticeship to, experience of, and indulgence in the “ gentle 
art,” | do not remember so ungenial a season as the present one. 
The early part of the “merry month” was ushered in by cold 
.chilling blasts, with occasional severe white frosts early in the 
mornings, which were succeeded during the day by bright sunshine. 
Towards the middle and close of the month, we were deluged with 
wet; for it rained almost without intermission in the five different 
counties I have visited since last | had the honor of addressing 
you. Under such uncheering prospects and uninviting perspective 
did [ undertake the tour I mentioned in my last paper as having in 
contemplation. [have said—or more properly, speaking by the 
card, written—that I have within the last month visited five coun- 
ties—to wit, as the Lawyers say, Berkshire, Wiltshire, Hampshire, 
Dorsetshire, and Devonshire—and yet, strange to say, the rivers 
and streams in these favored localities have yielded but little or no 
sport. ‘lo account for this abstemious fit on the part of the finny 
inhabitants of the prolific waters [ have paid my devoirs to, | am 
quite at fault. Perhaps they are trying the cold-water-system now 
so much in vogue—perhaps the trout are under the influence of the 
comet; or peradventure they are waiting for afresh importation of 
foreign flies under the new tariff—who can tell? Atallevents, lam 
sorely puzzled and indifferently vexed at the determination of the ele- 
ments to put a stopper on my sport. No professional thresher ina 
barn could have worked harder than I have done for the last three 
weeks—and [ am at this present moment writing on the Ist of June 
—but | have done nothing to boast of. My disappointment at the 
unfruitful result of my piscatorial excursion is commensurate with 
the high expectations [ had formed and indulged in. With what 
joyful anticipations did I set out upon my little trip! but how far— 
how very far has the reality fallen short! and yet, without this 
buoyant, ardent, and excitable feeling, life would lose nine-tenths 
of its charm: it is the glorious uncertainty that keeps our mortal 
clay alive for the time being ; for without this delusive charm, our 
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existence would be tame, uninteresting, stale, flat, and unprofitable. 
Ovid tells us, animus previdet futura,and Mrs. Malaprop is made to 
say in Sheridan's “ second best” comedy of The Rivals—for The 
School for Scandal is beyond compare his chef-d’euvre—* let all 
our retrospections be to the future :” so a truce to, moralizing, and 
now for my narrative. 

The 8th of May found me under the hospitable roof of my old 
and valued friend the owner of Greenham Lodge, near Newbury, 
and, being his guest, 1 became pro tem. an Honorary Member of 
the Newbury Club, to the distinguished Members of which * The 
Squire” par excellence has ceded some three or four miles of the 
Kennett, which runs through his splendid property ; and of a verity, 
a finer piece of water no gentleman’s son need wish to wet a line 
in. On the day after my arrival in Berkshire, ! was busily em- 
ployed on the bank of the beautiful stream, but my sport was indif- 
ferent; not a large fish could be lured from his winter-quarters— 
for at the period of my visit not atrout of any size had been taken, 
and it was the opinion of all my fellow fly-fishers that not one of 
the speckled beauties of this portion of the Kennett, whose size and 
condition would render them worthy the angler’s especial notice, 
had “come out for the season.” ‘The complaint was universal, 
and to keep up the charter | became one of the growlers, chiming 
in with the malcontents con amore; for during the five days I 
sojourned in this terrestrial Paradise—for Greenham, its neighbor- 
hood, and the surrounding society, to say nothing of my host and 
hostess, have charms unspeakable to my poor thinking—lI killed, 
or rather took, but few fish, and these under the prescribed 
standard, so that they were returned to their native element 
to grace at some future period the creel of another follower of the 
craft. 

It may not be irrelevantto mention that the Secretary of the 
Newbury Club, whom I had the pleasure of meeting at the hospi- 
table table of my old friend and liberal host, was kind enough to 
show me a very clever littke work on fly-making by Mr. W. 
Biacker, of Dean Street, Soho. Itisa remarkably neat volume, 
and contains, in addition to comprehensive instructions for the 
guidance of the amateur fly-tyer, some useful hints to the trout- 
fisher. ‘This little pocket-companion exhibits some beautiful speci- 
mens of imitative ephemera, for appended to the directions for 
making each fly, a sample is given, which notonly aptly illustrates 
the author’s meaning, but displ: 1ys no inconsiderable talent, neat- 
ness, and skill. Mr. H. the deserv edly popular Secretary, was 
also good enough to show me a collection ef flies made for him by 
Mr. Blacker, as well assome minnow-tackle ; and L am bound in 
justice to the artist to say, that for fidelity, finish, and workman- 
ship, [never saw any flies to equal the splendid assortment ex- 
hibited to me by this gentleman. [| was so pleased with them, that 
1 not only ordered a copy of the work, but a few dozens of cer- 
tain flies that | knew would kill in the rivers | was about to visit. 
The packet reached me the night before my departure ; and on 
the following morning, having taken leave of ny kind friends, | drove 
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down to Hungerford, and took up my quarters at the Bear, one of 
the most comfortable and best appointed of provincial hotels. In 
proof of its excellence, [ need only mention that a Major H., an 
old friend of my host the Squire of Greenham, a capital Sports- 
man, the most convivial of companions, and whose ready wit and 
lively anecdotes are wont to “ keep the table in a roar,” has taken 
up his quarters for some years past at the Bear aforesaid ; and most 
snugly is he housed, and he can, like Falstaff of old exclaim, * shall 
I not take mine own ease in mine own inn 2” 

The fishing all round Hungerford is excellent, that is to say, 
when the weather is propitious : but I found the troutin the same 
abstemious humor asin the neighborhood of Newbury—at least 
in that portion of the Kennett open to amateurs who take the pre- 
caution of providing themselves with tickets. During the after- 
noon of the first day I succeeded in taking two brace “and a half, 
but they were all under a pound. ‘The flies I used, and which I 
found the most taking, were the “ grouse hackle,” the ‘“ caperer,” 
and a “blue dun.” 1 learned from the attentive and obliging hos- 
tess of the Bear, that the “ gentlemen anglers” who honored her 
caravansery with their presence during the fishing season had up 
to that time returned home with empty creels, and absolutely gal- 
vanised at their lack of sport. 

As I was sipping a glass of very tolerable port after a late dinner, 
and musing in a disconsolate vein on the fickleness of our climate 
and the waywardness of trout, I was informed by the waiter with 
an air of mystery that a person was desirous of speaking with me 
in private. ‘ Who is he ? Is he a Gentleman ?”—* Why, no, Sir,” 
was the reply, but I ra-ther think he wants to have some conversa- 
tion with you about the fishing.”—Oh, ho! thinks I to myself, a 
poacher for a hundred! Having come to this mental conclusion, 
I desired the knight of the napkin to usher in the unknown visitor. 
The serving-man quickly returned, accompanied by as suspicious 
a looking personage as it ever fell to my lot to encounter : in horse- 
dealers’ phraseology, he was a leary-looking chap. A sly, cun- 
ning artful-dodger-like expression betokened his calling at a glance ; 
“poacher” was stamped upon his brow: and the unmistakable 
bearing of the man left no doubt on my mind as to the object of his 
visit. ‘ Well, my friend,” I said to him, as soon as the waiter had 
disappeared, “and what may be your business with me?”  Put- 
ting on one of the blandest smiles imaginable, and smoothing down 
his forelock, he replied, “* Please, Sir, beant you the gentleman 
as is afriend of the Major’s, and wot’s come here to “fish °—I 
bowed assent.—* You beant a-going to stop long, are you?” he 
continued.—* Three or four days at the outside,” I answered.— 
“You'd like to have some sport suppose?” added my new ac- 
quaintance.—* Most decidedly,” [ rejoined ; “ I came here on pur- 
pose.” —“ Well then,” chimed in my inquisitive friend, “ I think I 
can show you some. Let me see,” he continued; ‘“ you pay five 
shillings to the people here for a ticket which entitles you to fisha 
certain distance down the river, and the chances are you won’t do 
much: now if you will promise me five shillings, and as much meat 
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and drink as I like to call for at the bar, [’ll take you where you'll fill 
your basket without much trouble.”—“ And where may that be?” I 
quired.—* Never you mind,’ was the answer I received; ‘as 
long as I ensure you plenty of fish, that’s all you care about I sup- 
pose ?” I confess to having been somewhat pozed at this proposi- 
tion, and in order to gain a little time for consideration, and to ask 
myself a few questions, | desiredthe arch-tempter to betake him- 
self to the bar, and there comfort his inward man with some hot 
brandy-and-water until I should send for him. While he was dis- 
cussing his jorum, | inquired of the waiter if I could with any show 
of propriety place myself under the guidance of the rather ques- 
tionable personage who had somewhat unceremoniously obtruded 
himself on my notice. I was told that I might with perfect safety 
as well as confidence accompany the Cicerone ; the waiter adding, 
with a smile, “ he’s sure to keep out of harm’s way, Sir.” With 
this assurance the friendly volunteer was re-admitted, and ere he 
withdrew for the night, it was agreed that 1 should meet him on 
the high road to Marlborough at a given spot by day-light in the 
morning. And where was the given spot? and where did May- 
FLY fish? methinks [ hear the Reader exclaim. Aye, there’s the 
rub! but 1 feel myself under the same sort of restriction as Wr. 
Lobski of old, who refused to satisfy his wife when interrogated 
by his suspicious rib as to the locus in quo of his piscatorial excur- 
sion; so, in imitation of this respectable worthy, 1 answer, “ where 
I went [ cannot tell, 1 will not tell, and | mustn’t tell.” That I 
fished in preserved water is not to be denied, and that I killed 
some splendid fish is also most true: suffice it to say, that I re- 
turned to my hostelrie with a well-filled creel, and not a little 
pleased with my morning’s sport. [ paid my five shillings most 
willingly, and my useful guide, in addition to pocketing the well- 
earned fee, availed himself to an astonishing extent of the carte 
blanche | gave him on the larder and cellar ef the Bear. 

Before | quitted Hungerford 1 discovered that I had been on for- 
bidden ground ; in fact, that | had unexpectedly been taken to the 
very choicest bit of water in the neighborhood ; and | also learnt 
from my pilot, as he hiccupped an affectionate adieu after par- 
taking of divers strong drinks which | had ordered for him, that 
the keepers and water-bailiff being absent in another direction, he 
had availed himself of the opportunity to administer to my amuse- 
ment. ‘This confidential communication was made when the fel- 
low was Bacchi plenus ; and [| very much question if his innate 
discretion would have permitted him, when sober, to have * let the 
cat out of the bag.” Be this as it may, | regretted having been 
inveigled (unwittingly) into the commission of an act bordering on 
poaching. As good luck would have it, the secret was confined to 
my fidus Achates and myself, so that this honest confession of my 
piscatorial peccadilloes will be the first intimation the good people 
of Hungerford will receive of the enormity | committed. 

‘The tlies | used on this memorable day were (at the recommenda- 
tion of my intelligent ally), a red Palmer, hare’s flax, and a par- 
tridge hackle. ‘These will all be found very killing on the waters 
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around Hungerford, whether preserved or not. Some fancy-flies 
are much in vogue amongst the Amateur residents, and these are 
the “ cinnamon brown” and the “ Hungerford brown ;” but as far 
as my humble judgment goes, they are more for show than use. 
They may kill, and I believe do kill occasionally ; but elles ne sont 
pas amon gout, although in justice to the maker of them, Mr. 
Bowness of Bell Yard, I am bound to admit they are admirably 
tied, and to those trout which are, like some bipeds I could name, 
fond of “a bit of the brown,” they are doubtless very captivating. 
I tried my luck on the falineri ing day on the rented water, but with 
very indifferent success. I killed a few fish certainly, but with the 
exception of one, all under a pound. 

There is some magnificent fishing to be met with between Hun- 
gerford and Marlborough, not very far from Ramsbury—the precise 
locale my conscience will not allow me to name; butif the Rea- 
der should perchance put up at the “ Bear,” and announce that he 
is on a piscatory pilgrimage, he may, if he goes to work cautiously, 
be enlightened by the same useful individual to whom I was 
indebted for the only really good day’s sport I have enjoyed this 
season. 

Having done my best as well as my worst at Hungerford, I cut 
across the country to Fairford, as | had made up my mind to visit 
this spot from the moment I read those very clever articles in the 
“ New Monthly Magazine” of last year, intitled “'The Five In- 
cumbents.” ‘They are from the pen of a Clergyman, and if he 
only preaches half as well as he writes,. his flock have reason to 
be proud of their pastor. He is a good fisherman too, I will be 
sworn; and if he be not a good fellow and a boon companion to 
boot, | am greatly mistaken. The village of Fairford is eulogised 
by Mr. Colburn’s talented contributor under the name of “ Clear- 
stream,” and the exciting description of his sport while sojourning 
under the roof of the Rector is of itself sufficient to send all the 
fly-fishers in England down to this enchanting spot. 

Mr. Rose, of the “ Bull” Inn, is the most obliging of Bonifaces : 
he is suthesinad to provide his customers with tickets, and is as 
jealous of any infringement of the laws made and provided for the 
preservation of the water as the most zealous enthusiast in the gen- 
tle art could desire. No water-bailiff could guard the stream more 
vigilantly than he does; so that the visitors to this attractive little 
river are certain of meeting with a fair share of sport. I cannot 
speak on this occasion from personal experience; for, as my evil 
genius ruled it, it rained pitch-forks and fish-ponds during the two 
days I could spare for my visit: but I saw quite enough of the 
water to be convinced that the fly-fisher would have ample scope 
for the exercise of his skill on its banks, as a more “ trouty ” (par- 
don this expression) looking stream I never looked upon. A friend 
of mine came down from London a week after I left the place, and 
killed several brace of beautiful fish. I regretted having left my 
worm-rod, worms, and tackle behind me; ‘for Mr. Rose, in the 
plenitude of his politeness, told me that he would have made an 
exception in my favor, and permitted me to fish “ vermicularly”— 
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this was not exactly the word he used—although he seldom allowed 
so destructive a method to be practised early in the season. 

I can confidently recommend any brother of the angle to betake 
himself rod in hand to the terminus of the Great Western Railway, 
and steam it down to the Farringdon Road station, whence a drag 
conveys the passengers by the two o’clock train to the romantic 
village of Fairford. ‘There are some turf and tan-pits in the neigh- 
borhood, where the troller will be in his element, for | was told 
by gentle and simple, young and old, that pike of prodigious size 
and excellent quality abound in them. I was sadly disappointed 
at finding the river swollen and the water foul, for | had anticipated 
some unusual good fishing ; and being armed with a particular let- 
ter of introduction to the worthy landlord by one of his most in- 
fluential customers, who passes a month or two every year during 
the fishing-season beneath his roof, | was persuaded that every 
facility would be aflorded me in furtherance of my object. ‘The 
elements, however, set me at defiance ; and as I saw by the ap- 
pearance of the atmosphere that the clouds had an unusually large 
stock of unemployed rain on hand, | reluctantly turned my back 
upon Fairford and its nankeen-colored river, after an eight-and-forty 
hours, sojourn beneath as gloomy a sky as ever damped the ardor 
of an enthusiastic jollower of the gentle art. 

A fellow knight of the fly-rod, having got scent of my move- 
ments from some of my friends in Newbury, sent a missive to Fair- 
ford requesting me to join him at Whitchurch, where he was about 
to commence the campaiga prior to joining some brother members 
of the Club at Stockbridge. ‘be proposal was too tempting to be 
resisted ; for, independently of his skill asa fisherman, my talented 
friend is one of the most entertaining and intellectual of compan- 
ions ; and as such an offer had more attractions for me than watch- 
ing the dripping rain from the roof which hung over the window 
of my sitting-room, | chartered a “ chay-cart ” with a canvas awn- 
ing, painted green and mounted on springs : the nag | was informed 
was an ondeniable * good un,” and the driver full of promises to 
make my journey agreeable. I must not quit Fairford without re- 
cording the good cheer, cooking, civility, excellent attendance, and 
moderate charges of mine host of the Bull. A more comforta- 
ble house | never put up at; and I hope, before the season is 
out, to make another incursion on Mr. Rose’s admirable larder and 
cellar. 

All things have an end, even journeys in “ chay carts” over un- 
even roads ; and, to say the truth, [ was not sorry, at the termina- 
tion of my bumping, to shake my old friend by the hand.—The 
clerk of the weather, with an impartiality that | could readily have 
dispensed with, had favored this part of the country with a plen- 
tilul supply of waterspouts ; the streams and rivers were swollen 
and discolored, and perfectly unfishable. ‘The day after my arrival 
therefore was a dies non as far as the trout-rod was concerned, and 
as worm-fishing was strictly prohibited in these parts, so we were 
fain compelled to wait until the water fined down. My companion 
and myself contrived to kill the time by tying flies, arranging our 
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tackle, and making preparations for circumwenting the trout. I 
found in this part of the country, as well as in the waters between 
Winchester and Southampton, that the most killing was the follow- 
ing: body, dark green silk, mbbed up with gold twist; tail, two 
fibres of a strong blood red hackle; legs, black and red hackle ; 
wing, light-colored partridge or starling wing. ‘This with the 
hare’s flax, grouse hackle, wren tail, and partridge hackle, will 
be found very killing in all weathers: the blue dun and iron blue, 
on cold days ; and the cow-dung on windy days will also be found 
very taking. 

‘The rain having ceased on the night of my arrival a Whitchurch, 
and the weather clearing up on the ‘followi ing day, I was in hopes 
that the succeeding morning would have rew varded my patience and 
perseverance ; but, g gentle Readers and brother trout: -fishers, judge 
of my horror, dismay, and disappointment, on reaching the water 
after an early breakfast, to find that some evil- minded, perverse, 
sport-marring shepherds and hinds had selected that identical day 
for washing their infernal woolly sheep. I need scarcely add, 
that the river was like a puddle, and our fun, for that day at least, 
most effectually checked ; and as the mutton-scourers thought pro- 
per to repeat their operations the day afterwards, my friend and 
myself abandoned all idea of trying our skill in the neighborhood. 
I regretted the interruption most sincerely ; for he was ‘obliged by 
a prior engagement to be at Stockbridge on a certain day, and as [ 
had also promised to be in Devonshire at a stated period, we reluc- 
tantly parted company, he turning his head and his horse’s towards 
Stockbridge, while | made the best of my way to Salisbury : from 
which town—I beg its pardon, city—it was my intention to post on 
to Dorchester with all poss:ble speed ; for 1 was in hopes of falling 
in with a most agreeable companion, Captain L— ofthe Guards, 
who, in addition to other estimable qualities, is a senior wrangler 
in the art and mystery of trout and salmon-fishing. On alighting 
at the King’s Arms I found that the Gallant Son of Mars had be- 
taken himself to Fr: umpton, the seat of Mr. Sheridan, through whose 
splendid property runs one of the best streams in the county of 
Dorset: it is full of fish, and strictly preserved. Had I been 
armed with trolling tackle, I should have remained in Dorchester 
for two or three days, and had a shy at the pike which abound in 
the Stoure, having received a pressing invitation from a Gentle- 
man who has a very snug mansion on its bank, a little on the left 
of the road to Poole ; but as I knew the fish would be in better sea- 


son a month later, I postponed my visit, and jumped on the roof of 


the Forester coach after an early dinner, and at half-past eight 
was comfortably domiciled beneath the roof of the George Hotel 
in Axminster. 

Having some old friends in the neighborhood of Colyton, I pro- 
ceeded to that quiet little town on the following morning, for the 
purpose of enjoying their society, as well as trying my luck in the 
Axe, the Coly, andthe Yarty, for I am at this moment located, as 
the Yankees say, within a reasonable distance of all the three 
rivers. ‘The waters are exceedingly foul, especially in the Axe. 
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I have been out twice up the Coly, and killed on the first day seven 
brace and a half, and on the second six brace of fish, but, with the 
exception of a leash, all withthe worm. The method of fishing 
with the worm as practised by the top-sawyers in these parts is 
worthy of being recorded : but | must reserve the description for 
another Chapter; and | shall also furnish a list of the most taking 
flies for the Devonshire and Dorsetshire rivers, with instructions 
how to dress them, as well as a few hints about the trolling and dead 
snap-fishing on the Stoure.—Until next month then, gentle Reader, 
I bid you farewell. I intend to be very industrious for the next 
three weeks, and [ hope to send a flourishing account of the number 
of trout taken by May-F iy. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine for July, 1843. 


ENGLISH WEALTH, AND HOW TO RECKON IT. 





THe time | speak of, people went in their carriages, and not by 
railroad. Now, p’raps you don’t know, in fact you can’t know, for 
you can’t cypher, colonists ain’t no good at figurs, but if you did 
know, the w ay to judge of a nation is by its private carriages. 
From Hyde Park Corner to Ascot Heath is twenty odd miles. 
Well, there was one whole endurin’ stream of carriages all 
the way, sometimes havin’ one or two eddies, and where the 
toll-gates stood, havin’ still water for ever so far. Well, it flowed 
and flowed on for hours and hours without stoppin’, like a river ; 
and when you got up to the race-ground, there was the matter of 
two or three tiers of carriages, with the hosses off, packed as close 
as pins in a paper. 

It costs near hand to twelve hundred dollars a year to keep up 
a carriage here. Now for goodness’ sake jist multiply that ever- 
lastin’ string of carriages by three hundred pounds each, and see 
what’s spent in that way every year, and then multiply that by 
ten hundred thousand more that’s in other places in England you 
don’t see, and then tell me if rich people here ain’t as thick as 
huckleberries. 

Well, when you've done, go to France, to Belgium, and to 
Prussia, three sizeable places for Europe, and rake and scrape 
every private carriage they’ve got, and the *y ain’t no touch to what 
Ascot can show. Well, when you’ve done your cipherin’, come 
right back to London, as hard as you can clip from the race-course, 
and you won't miss any of ’em; the town is as full as ever, to 
your eyes. A knowiu’ old coon, bre sd and born to London, might, 
but you couldn’t. 

Arter that’s over, go and pitch the whole bilin’ of ’em into the 
Thames, hosses, carriages, people, and all; aud next day, if it 
warn’t for the black weepers and long faces of them that’s lost 
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money by it, and the black crape and happy faces of them that’s 
got money, or titles, or what not by it, you wouldn’t know nothin’ 
about it. Carriages wouldn’t rise ten cents in the pound in the 
market. A stranger, like you, if you warn’t told, wouldn’t know 
nothin’ was the matter above common. There ain’t nothin’ to 
England shows its wealth like this. 

Sam Slick in England. 





A SUMMER’S DAY AMONG THE TROUTS. 





BY SYLVANUS SWANQUIIL. 





THE ARRIVAL. 

We told you, gentle lector, we should get to the brook in time ; 
and here we are in full view of it already, with not above a mile 
of hill and valley, lane and pasture, meadow and common, wood- 
Jand and ploughland, between us and its merry waves. When | 
say we are in full view of it, I don’t mean to affirm that you can 
see so much as a single half- -pint of water: for you can not. But 
you can trace its course: you can follow the ‘line of alders and 
willow-pollards as they go twisting and twisting from meadow to 
meadow, from closely-nibbled pasture to luxuriant hay-crop, broken 
here and there by rustic bridge or lichen-covered floodgate. How 
well we know every tree and trunk in the whole chain ! ev ery bush 
has its separate history, every bough recals some pleasant adven- 
ture: the old alder, where we caught the four-pound trout—the 
pollard oak, where we met with the six brace of perch—the bro- 
ken willow, where we lunched withthe miller—the group of syca- 
mores, where Giles Jervis was found hanging! And there, at the 
end of the second meadow, is the miller’s own little homestead, 
where he combines the pursuits of miller and farmer; where he 
not only grinds, but grows, his own corn; aad if there is a man in 
the world who ought to be happy, it is Hopper the miller. But he 
is not so; it is not enough that he hath money to spend and to 
spare, that he hath houses and acres of his own, that he liveth on 
the fat of the land and weareth the best broadcloth that can be 
bought: Hopper hath a silent sorrow that, like a worm?’ the bud, 
or asmut inthe corn, sappeth his peace of mind and weigheth 
heavy upon his heart. Hopper wants to be churchwarden. ‘That’s 
what rutiles his young life’s stream. His neighbor and rival, 
Strongitharm the farmer, has filled the office for two years in suc- 
cession; and now Hopper thinks it’s his turn, for he has no notion 
of monopolies, either in corn or church-wardening, and he wants 
to finish the work begun by Strongitharm, (of stuccoing the church 
tower and pulling down the ivy,) by whitewashing the spire and 
“ restoring” the mural monuments with Roman cement. 
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If this church, of Pipe-cum-membris, is in danger from the 
assaults of gothic churchwardens, the neighboring one of Pipe- 
in-the-wolds is not less so from the machinations of the artistic 
party. The latter edifice has been taken in hand by a branch of 
the National-and-local-classical-and-artistical-church-restoration— 
steeple-rebuilding-and-weathercock-regilding Society; the incon- 
gruity of its style, and the barbaric taste of its successive archi- 
tects having been the subject of fourteen set speeches, two eigh- 
teen-penny pamphlets, twelve letters in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, ditto in the county newspaper, a copy of verses in the vicar’s 
wife’s album, and a series of Jithographic drawirgs for private cir- 
culation, all by leading members of the club. The first thing they 
did in the practical line, was to pull down the clock, putting up a 
gigantic sun-dial instead, with a latin inscription, to inform the ‘ 
parishioners that ‘ Life is short, and death is certain” (which they 
didn’t know before); and when the villagers objected that they 
couldn’t read the Latin, and couldno’t hear the sun- -dial, the Nation- 
al—and-local—classical—and —artistical—chure h-restoration—steeple- 
rebuilding-and-weather-cock-regilding Society toid them, pooh, 
pooh! they were a set of goths and visiguths, and ostragoths, and 
heaven-knows-how-many- -other-sorts- of-goths, and that clockery 
was not contemporaneous with the edification of the church, and 
that dialling was the only kind of horology in vogue at the epoch ; ; 
with divers other long words and mystifying sentences ; which the 
poor villagers could not reply to, for the simple reason that they 
did not understand them. ‘lhe next thing the society did, was to 
take down one of the side walls of the building, in which there ex- 
isted some old Norman tombs, totally destructive of the ensemble 
of the edifice: and then, the side wall being taken away, and the 
carpenters having accidentally set fire to the wooden props, down 
came the roof—and after that, part of the steeple ; which, how- 
ever, the society looked upon rather as a blessing than otherwise ; 
for the restoration, they said, might be made more complete. Only 
one thing is wanting tu make this restoration the completest thing 
in the world. Funds. At present they are at a mighty low ebb: 
the sun-dial made a terrible hole in the original subscription : the 
side wall pretty well finished the business. A fancy fair and an 
architectural ball have since been tried as restoratives, but in vain: 
they have scarcely raised enough money for sand and lime. The 
National-and-local-classical-and-artistical-church restoration—stee- 
ple-rebuilding-and-weathercock-regilding Society have therefore 
boarded up the dilapidated aisle, and tarpaulined over the disman- 
tled roof, assuring the poor discomfited villagers that as soon as 
ever the funds are recruited, the repairs shall be proceeded with 
in the most artistical manner ; said villagers being obliged in the 
meantime to walk two miles and a half up-hill, to be buried, or to 
be married, or to attend the church service ; and to trust, for the 
time of day, to such reports as may be brought in from time to 
time by the butcher-boy, the carrier’s cart, or the lad with the 
squire’s letter-bag. 

But we must be getting forwards toward the stream; for, even 
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at this distance, we can perceive that the mill is going, and the 
brook chockfull of water. And there is not a trout, we will be 
bound to say, from the tip of the horizon there, to the “ vanishing 
point” on the opposite side of the compass, that is not by this 
time on the full gut vive against all manner of greendrakes, little 
brown duns, little blue duns, grannoms, jenny spinners, and yellow 
Sallys, that may chance to be passing through their watery domin- 
ions. As the knights of old, perched on their Rhine castles, poun- 
ced out upon the unhappy merchant whose cargo was floating be- 
tween the rocks of the Lurlei or the Dragon, so does each fierce 
trout, in panoply of crimson and gold, sally forth to take toll of all 
passers, and to assert that most ancient and most respectable of all 
privileges, the Right of Might. 

Down the hill we go. 

You see this little group of houses—each so trim and so prim— 
with its little garden as prim and trim as itself—and the flowerpots 
so daintily arranged ir. the windows, and the curtains looking so 
delicately clean and white through the half-opened casements. I 
love flowers in cottages: not for their beauty alone ; but for this, 
that they indicate the well-to-do position of the occupier. ‘This 
has long been a favorite test of mine, and I have never known it 
fail. Whether it be a humble cottage or a mansion of more pre- 
tension; whether the owner be a delver in the field, or a merchant 
in the City ; depend upon it there is no better assurance of his 
credit and prosperity than a good show of flowerpots. ‘Tell me 
what company you keep, and [ll tell you what you are, says an 
old musty adage. Stuff and nonsense! tell me what sort of a col- 
lection of flowerpots a man has got, and I'll tell you what he’s 
worth to ashilling. Nothing gives me more delight than to see a 
good row of them in a cottage “window, for it tells me that things 
are going on well within: the man’s mind is at ease, and his wife 
is attentive to his enjoyments. If the pots are ruddled, so much 
the better, for that evinces a still higher aspiration to do something 
and to be somebody. I should’nt wonder if that man was to be 
Overseer of the bye-roads one of these days. I love also, in a 
mansion of a higher flight, to see peeping up at one corner some 
little attempt at a greenhouse—no matter how small, for it is not as 
a question of taste or of decorative propriety that we view it, but 
as an outward and visible sign of peace and plenty within. Dress 
used to be thought a good criterion, but I have long found that to 
be a most fallacious test: I have seen many a man, from whose 
broad cloth you would little suspect his narrow circumstances. 
Painting, too, used to be much relied on by the curious in such 
matters. A seedy knocker was always considered a bad sign; 
and if a man’s paling which had hitherto been painted green, 
came to be daubed over a slate color, that was looked upon as a 
shocking bad omen. But now, pigmental indications are no longer 
to be trusted in; ; nay, it has even been known that individuals 
have “ hoisted false colors,” as it were, on purpose to deceive the 
enemy ; and a man’s painting his house has been only preliminary 
to whitewashing himself. As I said before, 1 dearly love to see 
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flowers in cottage windows ; and as there cannot be found a more 
goodly display of “annuals, biannuals, and perannuals ” (as the 
cottagers themselves call them—and they ought to know) than are 
exhibited in the little cluster of cottages before us, so | do not 
believe there exists in the whole county a more decent, well-or- 
dered, industrivus, conscientious, do-unto-others-as-you’d-have-’em- 
do-unto-you set of beings than the inhabitants of said messuages, 
tenements, and hereditaments. 

But we must be getting forward, for the day is advancing, and 
the fish must by this be in full food. Down the hill we go. 

“Hollo, Job !—is that you, Job?—how are you, Job?—and 
how’s Mrs. Job, Job ?” 

The person to whom these questions are addressed is old Job 
Farmsworth, the birdcatcher: as picturesque a personage as any 
to be found in the wapentake. Job has seen better days; and, 
like all men similarly situated, is kept out of a valuable estate, and 
I-don’t-know-how-much money at [-don’t-know-where, by some 
wretch of an old uncle, who married some wretch of an old aunt, 
and perpetrated all sorts of infamies ; while he, the rightful heir, 
was obliged to wander pennyless about the world, denied a meal 
or a welcome by those 


‘- his former bounty fed.”’ 


Be this as it may—or may not—Job has certainly occupied a much 
better station than he at present fills ; but the gods have been un- 
propitious: and they do say, that of all the gods that have acted 
spitefully towards Job, the immortal Bacchus has behaved the 
worst. Job was once, he tells us, a gentleman; by which he 
means that he did nothing, passing his life without being of any 
earthly use to himself or anybody else. ‘This profession coming 
into some disrepute, he became bailiff of a titled lady’s estate ! 
but Bacchus and Ceres not hitting it off very cordially together 
(or rather, ¢ov cordial-ly), our hero turned gamekeeper. “From 
gamekeeper he became feeder in a neighboring kennel of hounds, 
where, his old attacks of hydrophobia still continuing, it was 
thought dangerous for him to remain any longer; and he ‘then, by 
and with the advice of a conclave of postboys, grooms, and stable 
helpers, assembled round the fire of the Bull and Pepper-box, took 
up the calling of bird-catcher, which he has practised ever since 
with more or less benefit to himself, and satisfaction to his em- 
ployers. Doesn’t Job look quite a picture, as he sits now, by that 
wood side, in his tattered garments, and with his lures spread out 
around him? Poor Job! neglected by the world, repulsed by his 
former associates, without a human friend on the face of the wide 
earth, he has made friends of his birds; he has taught them to 
love him—he has taught them to welcome his approach—he has 
taught them to pine if he is absent; their little hearts seem to 
flutter with joy at his voice, and Ais battered old heart feels an 
emotion in listening to their song that no human being in the 
world is capable of exciting. And then, after that emotion of 
gladness, that a bird should love him thus, came the recollection, 
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that no fellow man cared if he were alive or dead—that, if he 
were to sink in decrepitude on that wild heath where he sat, no 
human creature would come forth to see why he did not return to 
his home. And then, that name of Home! when he thought how 
blessed a thing it was to others—a name hallowed by all the dear- 
est associations of life, a place where smiling faces and joyous 
hearts, where kindred and friends were gathered together, to sus- 
tain and cherish each other—and when he thought what a mockery 
it was to him—then, the gladness in his old heart turned to sorrow 
and anguish, the smile vanished from his lips, and the big tear stood 
upon his cheek. Strange thing, this heart of man! joying and 
sorrowing, exulting and repining, triumphing and mourning, all in 
a moment; now standing unmoved before a nation in convulsion 
—now trembling and quailing before a bird, a flower, or a sound. 
Meanwhile, the song of the bird goes on; the tear falls from the 
old man’s cheek; the smile comes back to his lips ; the gladness 
to his heart; he remembers that 


‘““Men were deceivers ever :” 


he rejoices that there is yet some living thing that loves him; he 
remembers the poor prisoner who had only a spider to share his 
affections—and that the spider died! and, in short, that strange 
thing, the human heart, undoes all that has been done, unsays all 
that has been said, and impudently laughs us in the face like a 
wilful versatile, good-for-nothing, mad wag as it is. 

Job is a bird-catcher, we have said it—but he is a bird-catcher 
‘and something more.” To his connection with the feathered 
tribe, he adds a liaison with the furry. He is a rat-catcher. 
‘There is nothing very sentimental in arat. We acknowledge the 
fact; and we are aware that our hero must sink some half or a 
quarter per cent. in our readers’ estimation in consequence. But 
the truth must be told: the sacred verity must be bucketed up 
from the bottom of the well; and, if the whole sooth must be said, 
Job actually gets more by his rats than he does by his nightingales 
~—another proof of the depravity of human nature, and a lesson 
to all enthusiastic young poets, which I shall leave them to apply 
in the best manner they can. J{ 7 And observe! if they don’t 
hit upon a very striking moral, don’t believe it’s the one intended 
by ourselves. Job, we have said, is a bird-catcher ; and Job, we 
have said, is a rat-catcher; and they do say—but we won't say 
what they do say, for we want to be getting forward to the trout. 
And after all, if a man does now and then mistake a pheasant for a 
singing-bird, or a hare for a great jack rat, as sportsmen, let us re- 
member that, in the ardor of pursuit, a man is liable to form judg- 
ments which in his more cool and deliberate moments he would 
spurn from his heart with the honest indignation of conscious rec- 
tude. Of such we believe Job to be. 

Job !” 

“Sie i 

“Job, I’m glad to see you looking so well.” 
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‘“* And I’m glad to see you looking so well, sir ; and—and—you 
didn’t want a nice leveret, did you?” 

Down the hill we go. 

From where we now stand it is but a hop-step-and-jump to the 
stream ; you can either go through the field there where the people 
are haymaking, and round by the barn end, or along here by the 
quagmire, and across the meadow where the cows are. ‘Through 
the quagmire is the pleasantest ; so follow me, gentle reader, and 
if you fall in, turn your hat-brim downwards, and that will keep 
you afloat till t run to the next farm-house for a rope to drag you 
out by the neck. ‘here, now you're safe over the fossil wood and 
incipient Walls-end—a scramble through this hedge, and then 
we're firmly landed in the meadows. Come along; never mind 
the brambles. What a coward you are! Come a— Hollo! is 
that a—no, it can’t be—yet it looks like—no it don’t—yes it does 
though—rather—very—y es, by Jove—yes, it is a bull. 

A bull ? 

Yes, by Gemini! and see, when he heard his name mentioned, 
how he twitched up tha: curly nob of his. Not that I care “a toss ” 
for all the bulls that ever were calved! of course not! and for two 
farthings 1’d go and catch him by the tail, and so belabor him with 
the butt-end of my fishing-rod, that he shouldn’t be able to tell B 
from a bull’s foot. But | don’t want to break my fishing-rod. 

(!—!—!) 

You're grinning, mister lector; very well for you to grin, sir, 
and to look so Hookey-W alkerish, as much as to say, all flam! 
why don’t you go on then? W hy, I'll tell you why; when I say 
that 1 am not to be cow’d by any bulls living, (grinning again, sir! 
I’m sure I don’t know what I’ve said to make any one grin—it’s 
rather a serious matter, / think, sir,) | mean, sir, the generality of 
bulls—such as they are commonly found in England, and Scotland, 
and [reland—no, not lreland—but, sir, if you know as much of 
the bulls of these parts as | do, you wouldn’t think my scrambling 
back over the hedge, and retrograding through the marsh, and 
making my way towards the haymakers, so extraordinary a pro- 
ceeding. Sir, the ‘laurus of this district combines the savageness 
of Leo and of Scorpio with his own. He is a regular devil—as I 
myself, of my own experience, can testify. But perhaps you 
never heard of my adventure with the bull. 

L never did. 

Aye, then that accounts for it: I forgive you your grins: so 
come along, and while we trudge through this newly-mown mea- 
dow, where the song of the birds overhead, and the sight of the 
haymakers at their merry toil, and the fragrance of the herbage 
around, are all so pleasing to the senses, and so grateful to the 
heart, L’ll tell you, dear lector, my tale of the bull. 

It was on this very stream, it was in these very meadows, it 
was not half a mile from the spot on which we now stand, that L 
was busily engaged fishing on a lovely summer’s afternoon. | had 
several times heard a roaring, but had never thought it worth my 
while to look up. At last 1 did 80, but could see nothing ; and 
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then I did a very foolish thing ; I got up upon an old tree-stump, 
and looked forth to see if I could discover the animal that made 
all this commotion. Hitherto a high bank had hid me from the 
bull’s eye; but now he caught sight of me in a twinkling, and 
away he came, tail up and horns down, as fast as his four hoofs 
would carry him. At first 1 had no notion of stirring: I looked 
upon it more in the light of a “ demonstration ” than any real intent 
to commit a breach of the peace. But when J saw that an actual 
case of Rebeccaism was contemplated ; when I found the animal 
within tossing-up distance, and had, as it were, the nozzle of his 
bellows in my ears; I gave way to the instinctive impulse which 
dictated a dash forward into the water. ‘The bull followed me. I 
went in still deeper. ‘The monster came after. I could feel his 
hot breath glowing upon my face: his little twinkling eyes seemed 
to be looking into my eyes, and had a demoniacal expression that 
I shall never forget. He seemed to be trying to fascinate me, as 
the basilisk fascinates his prey. It was “ Bull's New System.” 
Meanwhile my wading boots began to fill with water. I was now 
in the horns of a dilemma (as if the bull’s horns were not enough!): 
if 1 went forward, I should be drowned: if I came back, I should 
be gored to death by the furious beast. Instinct again came to 
my relief—for Reason had been regularly nonplus’d—unable to 
move backwards or forwards, | proceeded sideways. I went down 
the stream, at about the same distance from the shore as where I 
had pulled up. Bully after me. Another danger stared me in the 
face. ‘The river, I knew, was full of holes, and I expected every 
moment to pitch head foremost into one of them. ‘To a man who 
likes excitement, the situation was a pleasing one ; but I am fond 
of peace and a quiet life, and would willingly have obliged a 
friend. ‘The mud kept getting softer and softer: I could hardly 
draw my legs out: 1 expected every moment to stick fast. I was 
sinking —sinking—I made a desperate rush to the shore—my pur- 
suer did so likewise—but the mud had impeded him more than 
me, on account of his greater weight. I had got two or three 
lengths before him, and, as you may fancy, was “ full of running.” 

I had spied out a tree not far from my landing-place, and I made 
my rush for that. How I got into it, I don’t know; for, like Sir 
Walter Raleigh, I had never been a good climber, having always 


————“‘ feared to falle.” 


But there I was, safely ensconced in the old oak-tree, with the 
bull tearing up the earth below, and bellowing his very heart out 
with rage at my escape. Well, sir— 

Cut it short. 

Don’t be impertinent! I am cutting it as short as ever I can. 
You’ve no feeling for a fellow sitting up in an oak tree, wringing 
wet, with a mad bull below, and night coming on, and no prospect 
of delivery, but— 

Yes, I have; but, you know, these trout! we’re within a stone’s 
throw of the stream, and we must be ready for them when we get 
there. Otherwise, I shouldn’t care how long you stopped up in 
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the tree, and would listen to your sufferings with the greatest 
pleasure. 

Well, well—in two words then. Night was coming on, and 
Taurus evinced no signs of vacating. In vain | lifted up my 
voice ; no one heard. In vain | strained my eyes in every direc- 
tion: no one appeared. ‘The sun ‘had now set, and the moon, the 
great, red, summery moon rose in the eastern sky. ‘That | must 
pass the night in my present unhappy situation seemed certain, 
and I began to consider how I might secure myself in the branches, 
so as to prevent Morpheus from throwing me down a victim to the 
bull. Just then I looked again along the stream side. Something 
dark appeared moving on the bank. Was it a man? was deliver- 
ance at hand? A few seconds more convinced me that it was 
indeed a fellow creature; my heart palpitated with joy ; tears of 
gratitude started into my eyes: I felt as if snatched from the jaws 
of death; I was almost fainting with delight. My deliverer was 
now within hail, and you may guess that I lost no time in holloa- 
ing with all my might. ‘The man soon heard me, stopped, looked 

up—and fled! for it was a poacher on his nocturnal rambles. 

Well, sir, you may judge of my horror at this turn in the tide of 
affairs. If pleasure after pain is sweet, suffering in the wake of 
joy is ten thousand times more bitter than before. My doom now 
seemed inevitable ; [ must either fall an immediate victim to the 
furious animal, or by remaining in the tree all night | must be con- 
tent to hail a new day with paralysed limbs and a ruined constitu- 
tion. Anew thought struck me. If L could simulate a man, and 
induce the bull to expend his fury on the makebelieve! While 
he was murdering me in effigy, | might escape in fact. It was 
worth the venture. Off went my wading boots ; those formed the 
legs of my locum tenens. My fishing jacket, stutfed out with my 
fishing bag and such etceteras as | could muster on a short notice 
made the body. My hat, stuck on the top of all, completed the 
Daguerreotype. Suspending the figure by my running-line (which, 
with my rod, | had mechanically “brought away in my flight), | 

now hid myself carefully in the thickest part of the branches, and 
then let down the mannikin from an overhanging bough. ‘lo my 
great delight the stratagem succeeded. ‘lhe bull rushed at the 
figure, gored it, tossed it, tore it, roared at it, foamed at it, kicked 
at it; seemed as if he would trample every morsel of it into the 
earth. And when he had trampled his fill— 

He left it, and so you came down out of the tree, and all ended 
happily ? 

Devil a bit! As soon as he had demolished my wading boots, 
and my water-proof jacket, and my fish-pannier, and my bran-new 
gossamer, he marched straight to the tree, and snufling up the air 
with his abominable nose, as much as to say, “ L smell you out, 
old fellow; you cannot deceive me,” wok up his station just under 
my lurking place, and glared at me with his little piggish eves, 
that seemed to glow like burning embers. It was horrid! And 
all shadow of a chance now seemed lost tome. My situation was 
even worse than before, for | was more exposed than ever to the 
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cold, damp, night air, which now began to tell upon my stiffening 
limbs. Still the bull continued to roar, and to tear the earth be- 
neath the tree; and his eyes continued to glare. His eyes con- 
tinued to glare! and with their flash, came a thought flashing into 
my mind, ‘which once more buoyed up my spirits, and promised me 
speedy deliverance. 

What could that be ? 

Pshaw ! vou have no confidence in the resources of the human 
mind. Necessity is the mother of invention—and this is her 
child: you know, I told you of my fishing rod, and of the bull’s 
eyes ? 

Aye, aye, sir. 

Well, what more natural than to polk out the bull’s-eyes with 
the foot-spear of my rod ? 

Horrid! 

Well, it was rayther horrid. But what could one do in sucha 
case? ‘There is not a member of the Society of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals itself but would have done the same thing, if he had been in 
my situation. Towever, cruel or not cruel, horrid or not horrid, 
thav’s what I did. I demolished Bully’s peepers “ in a twinkling,” 
and when it was done, he tore along, this way and that, up and 
down, backward and forward, over hillock and furrow ; and at 
length floundered into a deep ditch, where | left him all alone in 
his glory ; and scampered off home, to relieve my disconsolate 
house-keeper and maid-of-all-work from the natural agony arising 
from so protracted an absence. 

Well, here we are at the stream at last! 

London (New) Sporting Magazine for July, 1843. 
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By the favorite British steam-ship, the “ Great Western,? Capt. 
Hoskens, which arrived at this port on Monday, the 21st ult., we 
have received the current magazines and London dates to the 5th 
August. 

The great events in British Sporting Circles, since our last, 
have been the Liverpool and Goodwood Meetings. Cotherstone, 
the half brother to Mr. Livinesron’s Trustee, carried off the 
Gratwicke Stakes in a canter; the stake was worth over $10,000! 
Mr. Forrn’s Lucy Banks, by Elis, won the Goodwood Stakes, 
Cup Course (two miles and three quarters), in exactly five minutes 
—or within a few seconds of the time made by Harkaway. Mr. 
Licutwa.p’s (of Germany) Hyllus, by Sir Hercules (a half bro- 
ther of Capt. SrockTon’s Langtord), won the Cup, beating Charles 
XII. and seven others. Capt. Surrtey’s Tempest, an American 
bred horse from Long Island (by eng out of Janette, sister to 
Sir Charles,) was third in the 3d heat for the Innkeeper’s s Plate, 
beating six others. Capt. 8. purehased him here for $180. 
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The following stringent Rules against Defaultera to Stakes were adopted at 


the Goodwood Meeting :— 

No person continuing in arrear of stakes or forfeits due on races at Goodwood 
or elsewhere, after due application made for payment of the same, and no per- 
son being rotoriously a defaulter in respect of bets lost upon horse racing, will 
be permitted to name, enter, or run, either in his Own name or in that of any 
other person, any horse of which he is either in whole or in part owner, for any 
plate, cup, match, sweepstakes, or other prize, at any race meeting on Good- 
wood race-course. 

And, in order to prevent persons who are defaulters in regard to stakes, for- 
feits, or bets lost upon horse-racing, from evading these regulations, his Grace 
the Duke of Richmond, or any one or more of the stewards for the time being 
of Goodwood Races, whenever there is reason to suspect that an evasion of 
this rule is intended, shall call upon the nom:nator to produce satisfactory testi- 
mony that the horse named is not the property, in whole or in part, of any per- 
son in defaalt in respect of stakes, forfeits, or bets lost upon horse-racing ; and 
if the nominator shal! refuse or fail to produce such satisfactory testimony, then 
his Grace the Duke of Richmond, or the Stewards for the time being of Good- 
wood Races, shal] cause the nomination to be erased, and the nominator will be 
held liable for the stakes or forfeits thereun. And no horse trained by any groom 
or other person who 1s a defaulter in respect of stakes, forfeits, or bets, lost on 
horse racing, or being in any way under the care, management, or superintend- 
ence of any person whois a defaulter in respect of stakes, forfeits, or bets lost 
on horse-racing, will be permitted to start for any plate, cup, match, or sweep- 
stakes, or other prize, at any race meeting on Goodwod race course. 

Should ary horse, nevertheless, coming properly under the foregoing prohi- 
bitory regulations, be mistakenly permitted to start, such horse will not be con- 
sidered a winner though he should come in first, but will be placed as the last 
horse in the race, and the subscriber naming him will have to pay the whole 
stake, as for a beaten horse. 

Bell’s Life states it received official notice that the persons warned off Good- 
wood Course, were Messrs. Joshua Anderson, James Weatherby, and James 
Wood. Others, it is stated, would have been served could they have been 


found. 

The race for the Tradesmens’ Cup at Liverpool! took place on the 13th Jnly. 
It was won by Mr. Meikvam's Arvstotle, with 10 to 1 againsthim. The follow- 
ing description of the race.with the placing, is from * Bell’s Life in London :’— 


The Tradesmen’s Cup or Plate, value 200 sovs., given by the tradesmen of Liverpool 
with 100 given from the racing fund, added to a Handicap Stakes of 25 each, 15 ft. 
and only 5 if declared, &c.; the winner of the Northumberland Plate or Cup at 
Newcastle, 5ib. extra; the second to receive 5U sovs. out of the stakes ; and the 
winner to pay 30 sovs. tothe judge; Two miles ; 142 subs., 111 of whom declared. 


Mr. Meikiam’s b. c. Artstot’e, by Puysician, 4 yrs. 7st. 8lb -............ er l 
ee el, a ee a Cartwright... 2 
Rae Mee eee 6 OF. ©: POMIPCT, S 906. GUE x nccceccccdeccccnseccoccsace Copeland.... 3 
Dee. veorsnington'’s ©. m.. Colima, 5 7m. S8t. 410. ncecccccsccccccscsonce Templeman. 0 
Lord Chesterfield’s ch. h. The Knight of the Whistle, 5 yrs. 8st. 4ib... Nat ......... 0 
ord Mowth’s b. h. Morpeth, 9 yrh. 886.2... os cece coceccwccccsscccssccce Marlow...... 0 
Mr. R. Wardiaw’s b.c. Moss Trooper, 4 yrs. 7st. 131b (and 5ib. extra) .. W. Noble... = O 
Lord Englinton’s b. f. Biue Bonnet, 4 yrs. 7st. I2ib....2.. 2.2 ee eee G. Noble .... 0O 
Lord Gjasgow’s b. h. Give-him-a-name, 5 yrs.7st. 5lb......--..-- essen, WORSEO... 0 
ee SO. sR OE © BES: PECs Bini ngennccacavebadeesansrvacoon Bomby ...... 0 
Duke of Richmond’s br. h. Mus, aged, 7st. 7ib...2..22. piel niinnmanteatece W. Howlett. 0 
Lord Chesterfield’sch m. Rhodanthe, 6 yrs. 7st. 5lb-........2---2-222e pT 0 
Mr. W. Davis’s The Major, by Sheet Anchor, 4 yrs. 7st.........--.---. TONE ce cccaa 0 
Mr. S. Willoughby ns. ch. c. Vakeel. 4 yrs: 6st. I2ib...... eee eee Whitehouse. 0 
De. Beene © B.C. CAD G, © 996: GEE. T0ID oo occa vccnnisccmacccacacendaece H. Robertson 0 
Hon. E. M. L. Mostyn’s br. c. Lytham, 4 yrs. 6st. 6 b...... 2222. ee eee W. Arthur... 6 
Mr. Graydon’s ch. c. Recompense, 4 yrs. 6st. 4lb........-2.2.2 2-22 eee Abdale ...... 0 
Sir R. Pigot’s ch. g. by Cain, out of Miss Chester, 4 yrs. 5st. 10lb -..... Darling,jun. 0 


Time, 3,30}. 

About ten minutes after the hour th> race was appointed to be run (balf-past 
four) the horses assembled a few yards below the starting post, and, under the 
direction of Lord G, Bentinck, were paraded in line towards the post. Pom- 
pey, however, or his jock, was impatient to be off, anc started without the sig- 
nal, Wakefield, Cartwright, ard Jones, ali anxious for good places, following 
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suit; for which they were severally called to account after the race, and fined 
£5 each, to be paid before Goodwood. After a short delay the line was re- 
formed, the flag dropped, and every horse in the race got off well—a more 
equitable start could not have been desired. Eboracum took the lead at a 
steady pace, followed by Toirsk, Give-him-a-name holding the third place, and 
Morpeth the fourth, all near together; close up with this lot were Blue Bon- 
net, Aristotle, Collina, and Pompey; the Knight of the Whistle headed the 
second ruck, and in the rear were Rhodanthe, Mus, Moss Trooper, and Sir R. 
Pigot’s colt. Pompey, who laid outside of his horses, overpowered his jock, 
and took a tremendous wide sweep round tke top run, but was with some diff- 
culty brought into straight running, and in the run down the back of the course 
regained his place in the front rank, which, with this exception, continued al- 
most as it commenced to the bridge turn, where the hopes of our Irish friends 
were extinguistied by the retirement of Morpeth. Give-him-a-name ran well 
round the last turn, but in the straight running was passed by Aristotle, Pom- 
pey, who again lost a good deal of ground in making the turn, going past him 
directly after. Moss Trooper, who had moved furward at the lower part of the 
course now passed a host of beaten horses, and was about fifth in the race, a 
distance and ahalf from bome. In the meantime Eboracum kept up the run- 
ning at a strong pace to the distance, where Thirsk gave way, and Aristotle 
joined the leader, whom he quitted halt way up, and went past the chair an 
easy winner by a length. Pompey was beaten about a length for second, ow- 
ing, there cannot be a doubt, to the lad having lost so. much ground at the 
turns. Moss Trooper was two or three lengths from the lot, and was clear of 
those in the rear. Rhodanthe was fifth, the Knight of the Whistle (who could 
have been much nearer had Nat persevered), Give-him-a-name, and Cable 
sixth, seventh, and eighth, and Thirsk, Blue Bonnet, and Recompense next, 
beaten off; the three last, we believe, were Sir R. Pigot’s colt, which was 
beaten in the first half mile, Morpeth, and Vakeel. The race was a surprise 
to Dawson and his party, who put their trust in Pompey, and did not back the 
winner for a shillirg. Valve of the Cup, &c., £1,385. The horses quitted 
the post at 50m. 19} sec. past four, and the winner past the chair exactly at 
53m. 50sec., making the time of running 3m. and 30} sec. 


Our readers will not fail to remark the extraordinary manger of reporting 
the time of the race. The new Liverpool course is not unlike those io this 
country in many respects; the horses can be seen from the-start to the finish. 
The course (of turf) is a flat, a mile and a half round, with a straight run in of 
nearly three quarters of a mile, and a very gradual rise. Aristotle, a 4 yr. old, 
with 106 los. on his back, (or 2 lbs. mure than is carried in N. York or N. J.) 
run the two milesin 3:303! 


Confidence, the well known American trotter, exported from this city some 
years since, arrived in England on the 17th July, from France, where he had 
been for the previous twelve months ** waiting for snaps,” we suspect, as the 
renowned Charlotte Temple from this city has for some years been quite at the 
head of the Trotting Turf in the vicinity of Paris. Confidence returns to Eng- 
land, 1n consequence, says Bell’s Life, of being matched for 10,000 francs, to 
trot im harness six miles in 164 minutes; todo it in three starts, and within 
four hours from the time of first start to completion of the match. The match 
to come off on or before 12:h August next. After the match is over he will 
again return to the continent. 

It will be seen that to win, Confidence has to trot each mile at the rate of 
2:45. In asubsequent number of Bell’s Life We fina the following adver- 
tisement :— 

Grand Trotting Match for 10,000 fr. at the East Surrey Race Course.— 
The proprietor of these grounds respectfully informs his friends and the public 
that a great match is made to come off there, in which the celebrated American 
horse Confidence is matched for 10,000 fr. (about £400), to trot six miles in 
16 min. 30 sec., at three starts, and within four hours of the time of first start. 
The match will positively take place on Wednesday, Aug. 9, 1843, at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, precisely. The course is being prepared expressly for the oc- 
casion. Ladies and gentlemen will have an opportunity of seeing this extraor- 
dinary animal perform every yard of the match; those who have before seen 
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him will require no invitation to be present on this occasion, and those who 
have not, will lose one of the greatest treats imaginable if they do not embrace 
this opportunity of seeing him, as be will return to the Continent immediately 
aiter the match. 
Sale of Racers. —On Friday week, after the races at Liverpool, Messrs. Lucas 
sold Sir R. Buikeley’s Picaroon filly for 27 gs., and the three year old Despot 
filly, for 50 gs. ; and the three year old bay colt, by Jereed, was sold to Colonel 
Anson by private contract. The others were not sold. Bell’s Life. 








Notes of the SHonth. 


SEPTEMBER. 





Boston and Wacner again in Training !—The Sporting World will not 
be unconcerned to hear that these gallant veterans are again in training under 
the most flattering auspices—Boston especially. We earnestly hope that they 
may be brought on the Turf again this Fall, in condition to ‘fight their battles 
o’er again.” 

Miss Foote—who has recovered, we hear—has lately left Louisville, Ky., 
for Nashville, Tenn., in company with Consol, Jr., and a half brother to 
Creath, under the management of Mr Bearp, who will train them there for 
the great meeting in October next. Beard says the mare is ** the eutire Foote’’ 
yet! —_— 

J. Ben. Pryor, the trainer of Col. A. L. Brncaman, of Natchez, Miss. is 
summering near the Oakland Course, Louisville, where he has just been com- 
mencing walking his string. It consists of Ruffin, Red Oak, Arraline, Sun- 
beam, etc. —_— 

Tiberius, the fine Priam colt, owned by F. G. Breneman, Eoq., of Jefferson, 
Ky. is to go into the hands of ** Bitty Bupp” to be trained for the ensuing 
campaign. —— 

A letter from a well informed correspondent in Kentucky informs us that 
Racing is reviving throughout the State. Turfmen and Breeders confidently 
anticipate Detter prices for stock the ensuing Fall, while the gradual improve- 
ment in the brood mares of the State and the characte: of the Stallions intro- 
duced within a few years induce the belief that Kentucky may soon claim to 
be, par excellence, * the Race Horse Region”’ of the United States. 





Death of Ariel.—The celebrated mare Ariel, whilst in Margrave’s harem this 
season, was turned tn a jot, with two other mares, onthe 17in of May. When 
their attendant went to take them up at night, she was found dead on the oppo- 
site side of a pair of draw-bars. Tne supposition is that she leaped the bars, 
and killed herself in the feat. We are told she looked like a 5 yr. old, was fat, 
in fine health, and with spirits and action like a colt. 





Clarion, the best son of Monmouth Eclipse, and une of the finest horses ever 
bred north of the Potomac, is again in training. He is in the hands of Mr. 
Lairp, and once more a stable companion of Fashion. The string is in fine 
health, and his friends are quite sanguine that Clarion will be able to stand up 
to his work. Fashion never looked better, we are informed. 





Margrave has had a better chance this season to get winners than ever be- 
fore since he has been in this country. He served about twenty-five mares, all 
well bred. Nearly all of his colts, that have been trained in Virginia, have 
proved winners. 
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We learn from a correspondent in Virginia, that the following horses are in 
training in the * Old Dominion ” for the Fall campaign :— 

John Blount was let to fourteen mares last Spring. Dr. Payne has him in 
training at Belfield. His leg is enlarged, and it is probable he will give way in 
his work, If so, he would make a fine cross for our large Northern mares. Be- 
sides Blount, Dr. P. has five 3 yr. olds, viz., Antoinette, by Imp. Leviathan, 
Belina, The King, and ab. f. by Imp. Priain (the latter out of the dam of 
Peguy Hale), and Oregon, by Imp. Philip. Actoinette is the same filly that 
won her stake at Belfield last Spring, and was beaten the next week at New- 
market by Mr. Jonn Gooprum’s b. f. Patsey Anthony (by Imp. Priam, out of 
the dam of Josephus and Telemachus). Belina is Dr. Payne’s entry in the 
Ladies’ Stake at Kenpacu’s this Fall. The King is the colt he started in the 
Ladies’ Stake last Spring. 

Mr. Tuos. D. Warson, of Petersburg, has in training Yellow Rose, Jack 
Walker, Patsey Anthony, ch. f. by Priam, out of Canary, ch. f. by Priam, dam 
by Cuntention (a winner). b. f. by Priam, out of Tuberose, and two 2 yr. olds. 

Messrs. Townes & WiL.LIamsoNn have Regent, Brown Siout, a 4 yr. old ch. 
f. by , and a 4 yr. old Priam filly, belongicrg to Mr. W. Also several 3 yr- 
— among them is a Rowton colt, out of Fantail, and a very fine Benbow 
filly. 

Old “ Nap.” has Boston, Blue Dick, Cassandra, and a number of others in 
training. 

Mr. Puckett has Bengal, Willgo, asd Texas. 

Mr. Watpen has Prince Albert, Black Dick, and others. 








COL. WYNN’S NOMINATION IN THE PEYTON STAKE. 
‘ PuiLapDernuia, July 31, 1843. 
Dear Sir :—As the Fal! Meeting at Nashville will soon come off, will you 


be kind enough to state in the ** Am. Turf Register,’’ that the entry in my 
name, No. 15 inthe Great Peyton Stake—* Flirulla Jr. by Sir Archy and Imp. 
Priam’’—was made by Col. Wynn for his own benefit. The mare and foal 
have since been purchased of me by Col. Wynn, and to prevent future trouble 
Ihave deemed it properto apprise the subscribers that I have no interest what- 
ever in the entry. 

About three years ago, I sent you a copy of Col. Wynn’s statement in writing 
(which you then published) that he had made the entry without my knowledge 
or consent and for his individual benefit, and I wish you again to republish Col. 
Wynn's statement as it will put all the subscribers to the stake in possession of 
the information that I am in no way interested or liable. 

Very respectfully yours, &c. James Lona. 

The following memorandum was published, at Col. Wynn's request, in the 
Spirit of the Times of Aug. 1, 1840 :— 

The entry made hy me of James Lone's filly, (produce of Flirtilla, Jr., by 
Priam,) was entered for the National Race, Tennessee, for the Fall of 1843, in 
the name of James Long, but entirely for my use and benefit, and said Long is 
considered in no way interested in the expetse or result of said race ; the entry 
was made for the five thousand dollars stake, and one thousand dollars forfeit, 
which I hold myself responsible for. (Signed) Wa. Wynn. 





The Pittsburg “ Daily American ” indulges in some original and singular re- 
flections upon the subject of racing, the Tennessee Turt, etc , which are too 
good to be lost. The concluding statement, that they have not in Tennessee 
‘one single good plough,”’ is not the most remarkable observation of the writer. 
Hear him :— 

Horse Racing.—This is exciting sport, say what you will of it—particularly 
soto the winner. Tne loser’s consolatica is in the hopes of the next match, 
which enables him to bear manfully the losses of the present. At the great 
race between Eclipse and Henry, in 1823, it was supposed that one million of 
dollars changed pockets ; but the losers were compensated in the gallant bear- 
ing of their horse; and the winners, not less in the powers of theirs, than the 
money they had won. It was not the money alone that was run for—it was a 
contest for renown—the glory of owning the greatest horse power. Fielding 
relates an anecdote to exemplify the pride of servants in the respectability of 
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their employers. But here we think the point of pride is let down much lower ; 
we see the masters making it a point of honor to have the most respectable 
dumb beasts—and make it the business of their lives to prove it. The only 
tangible benefit to be reached by it is to ascertain the proper stock to breed 
from. ‘This is something, to be sure, but whether it will repay all the time and 
mouey spent in ascertaining the fact—the thousand evils which follow in its 
train—drinking, interruption of labor, and all its attending corruptions of morals 
—is another and very appropriate consideration. 

The sport is congenial, but not peculiar, to the chivalry suppased to belong 
to those of the South. Their Puritan brothers, the “ Round heads” of the 
North, are not without an itching for the keenness of the sport; and although 
they spend less of time and money upon it, are fully equal to the Cavaliers in 
the speed and bottom of their horses. They think less on the subject, but, as 
in everything else, they think deeper. 

We were drawn into reflections on this subject by seeing the announcement 
of the races in Nashville, Tenn., for October next. This State appears at 
present to be taking the lead, even of its Southera neighbors, in the magnitude 
of the scale upon which the sport is got up The stakes to be run for are over 


.a considerable. We see 27 subscriptions of $1000 each—that’s for Monday, 


Oct. 9 After this whopper in the morning, they take breath in the evening in 
13 subscriptions at $300 each. Both of the above are for three year olds, But 
on Tuesday is the * Great Peyton Stake ”—30 subscriptions at $5000 each— 
$150,000. This would finish their turnpike road to Pulaski. Afier this they 
cool off. and on Wednesday run for the ‘* Alabama stake ”—1L5 subscriptions 
at $2000 each. They then gradually come down in their amounts, no doubt to 
accommodate the now fallen fortunes of some of their customers, and run for 
light purses, uatil Saturday closes the sport. The amount staked, exclusive of 
what may be put up in bye-bets, is about $230,000. One almost wonders where ~ 
they get their money. It is a little remarkable, that in Tennessee, where they 
have such pride of horse flesh, there is not to be found in it—from one end to 
the other— one single good plough—not one that an ordinary Pennsylvania far- 
mer would put in the ground. 


Waat will the Tennesseeans say to that? Itislucky for us that we do not 
stand in the shoes of the editor of the Pittsburg ‘** American.” We shal! keep 
a bright look out for the Tennessee ** Agriculturist,’’ to see what Dr. SuHevsy, 
or Gen. Harpine, Maj. Davie, Mr. Witttams, or the Rev. Mr. Cryer, have 
tu say in reply to the assertion, that they have not ‘‘one single good plough’”’ 
in the whole State ! 


Death of Hickman Lewis, Esq.—The Alabama papers announce the death 
of this gentleman on the 5th instant, at the residence of his brother in Hunts- 
ville. Mr. L was for many years a prominent Breeder in Alabama and his loss 
will be deeply regretted. He was the son of Col. Lewis of Tennessee, who 
rendered such efficient service to his country during the Revolutionary War, 
and particularly at the battle of King’s Mountain. Inheriting the manly 
aud intrepid qualities of his father, he entered the army as a volunteer, while 
yet in his youth, under Gen Jackson, in the Seminole war of 1817. In his in- 
tercourse with the world, he was frank, fearless, generous and confiding. Un- 
calculating in his friendships, he never failed to inspire the warmest sentiments 
of personal regard among those with whum he was intimately acquainted. It 
is said of him that if at aay time, from the ardor of his feelings, or from wrong 
impressions, he was led to do injustice to others, he was always ready, from the 
first moment of the conviction of his error, to make ample, complete and satis- 
factory atonement. I: his domestic relations, he was affectionate, kind and 
gentle to adegree that seemed a!imost incompatible with the general strength 
and rubustness of his moral character. He met his death with great compo- 
sure, and with his intellect well-balanced to the last; and gave to his family 
and friends, satisfactory aud consoling assurances, that he was a cali and firm 
convert to the truths of Christianity. 








We hear that the match between Prince Albert and -Lisop is drawn. The 
latter, it is said, will not be trained, 
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A Western Correspondent has been good enough to offer us something to 

do to keep us out of idleness this warm weather. We quote his modest sug- 
estion :-— 

” ‘I should be much pleased to have the pedigree of the seed horse, ‘* Mo- 

loch.” Also the full pedigree of ‘* Rosin the Bow.”’ I have left me, two stud 

colts, one from Rosin, the ether from the dam of Moloch. They are likely 

colts. Should it be in your power to furnish me their pedigrees and perform- 

ances on the Turf, it might ultimately be beneficial.” 

We really should not be surprised. As we have merely two weekly papers 
and a monthly magazine to manage, “ all sole alone,” legions of acquaintances 
and friends from the South, East, and West to entertain, and commissions for 
purchasing all kinds of stock and manufactures to attend to, we hardly think 
‘it would pay” tohunt up the pedigree and performances ‘of the seed-horse 
Moloch,” or of ** Rosin-the-bow,”’ just at present, though no doubt ‘it might 
ultimately be beneficial !”’ 

A Presidential Game of Ten Pins.—The “ Express” gives, among other 
items of intelligence, in a recently published letter from Oid Point Cumfort, 10 
Virginia, the following :— 

To-day (Tuesday) the President had all the officers of the garrison to dine 
with him at the Hygeia Hotel ; and a right merry and pleasant party it was. 
The whole party have just adjourned to the nine-pin alley, where the President 
heads one side of a match game, and Col, Walbach, the commandant of the 
garrison, the cther. The President’s side beat the first game, and there was a 
tie in the second, which had to be decided by a spare ball being thrown by the 
President and Col. Walbach. Here the sceue was very interesting, The Pre- 
sident knocked down eight pins, and then turning to Col. Walbach, remarked, 
** So distinguished a soldier as yeu ought not to be beaten. I command you to 
beat thisgame. You have never disobeyed an order.” To which the veteran 
(he is 78) replied, “I will endeavor, Mr. President, to doit.” But he only 
knocked down five pins. 

One of the amusements here is a theatrical exhibition by the non-commis- 
sioned officers of the garrison. One of the performances will take place to- 
niglit. 





CLARK AND CASWELL’S RIFLE MATCH. 

The match between Mr. ALvan Ciark with his False-muzzied rifle, and 
Mr. Caswe Lt, with a rifle of the usual construction, came off on Friday the 
2lst inst. at West Troy, N. Y. The challenge was given by Mr. Ciark last 
Spring in the following words, 

‘I wil shoot my improved rifle, ten sho’., 200 yards, against the best rifle 
that can be made of the common construction, in the hands of the most skilful 
pe:former the world can produce, and will wager $100 against $50, on the 
result.” 

Gen Donuam of West Troy (at which place the match was shot) was em- 
ployed on the part of Mr. Caswell. Mr. Clark had but one shot over 3 inches 
from the centre. And such was the extraordinary skill displayed by both par- 
ties in allowing for the effects of a wind sufficiently strong to vary their shots 
from 6 to 12 inches, that General Dunham's shots in the aggregate measured 
but twenty-six inches and three eighths, leaving Mr. Clark the winner by two 
inches and three fourths. 
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The General’s hospitable mansion, garden, and fish-pond, are copiously sup- 
plied, so that the party, spectators and all, were kept in fine condition, and the 
most becoming harmony and good feeling prevailed throughout. 





Mr. J. C. Bricxrey, of Ripley County, Mo. claims the name of Potosi fora 
colt foaled this spring—got by Rosin the Bow out of Helen Mar by Potomac. 
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TURF REGISTER. 


Blood Stock of F.G Breneman, Esq., 
of Jefferson, Ky. 

No. 1. Fanny Wricut, gr. m., bred 
by Gov. Wright, and foaled the pro- 
perty of the late Gen. Thomas Emory, 
in May, 1827. She was got by Silver- 
heels (for whose rich and extended pe- 
digree see vol 3 “ Turf Reyister,”’ 
page 253, and also same vol. page 317, 
under the head * Zamor.’) Fanny 
Wright is own sister to Zamor (for 
whose pedigree and performances see 
the page last quoted), her dam, Aurora, 
was got by Gov. Lloyd’s Vingtun (uot 
Maryland Vingtun, es Mr. Edgar tas 
it—there was no horse of this name), 
grandam Pandora (bred by Dr. Edelin), 
g.g.dam by Grey Diomed, g g.y. dam 
by Hali’s Union, (which mare was the 
dam of Dr. Edelin’s Fioretta.) g. g. g. 
g. dam by Leonidas, g. g. g. g. g. dam 
by Imp. Othello, g.g.g. g.g. g. dam 
by Imp. George's Juniper, g. g. g. g. 
g.g.g. dam by Imp. Mortou’s Travel- 
ler, out of Tasker's Imp. Selima by 
the Godolphin Arabian, Ler dam by Od 
Fox—Flying Childers, ete. 

On reference to the vol. of the 
“Turf Register” indicated above, it 
will be seen that Fanny Wright is 
traced, without a flaw on the dam's 
side, to Tasker’s Selima, and also 
through other crosses to the same 
mare ,and unites in her veins many 
crosses of some of the choicest stock 
ever imported into this country, parti- 
cularly that of Medley. Her sire, Sil- 
verheels, her dam, Aurora, and her 
grandam, Edelin’s Pandora, were five 
runners. Ali the animals she traces to 
are on record in the * Turf Register,” 
were renowned for their running pow- 
ers at all distances, particularly in four 
mile heats. See vol. 3, page 317 and 
318. Fanny Wrightis a medley grey, 
over 15 hands in height, and of high 
racing form. To perpetuate blood 
which 1s considered so rare and valua- 
ble, she was never trained, but put to 
breeding at 3 years old, and it 1s be- 
lieved there is nu other female descend- 
ant through the maternal! line from 
Pandora in this State, and only Aurora 
out of it, except the following, her 
produce :— 

1831. Gr.c. by John Richards, [died 
at 3 days old. } 

1832. Ch. ro. f. by Maryland Eclipse. 

1833. Gr, f. by John Richards. 


1834. Missed to Johnson’s Medley. 
1835. Stinted to Maryland Eclipse. 

I hereby certify the above pedigree to be 
Not only first rate but authentic. 

(Signed) THomas Emory. 

March 4th, 1535. 

The above is a true copy taken from the 
original in my possession this 6th of July, 
1843. F. G. BRENGMAN. 

The following is the produce of Fan- 
ny Wright, owned by me :— 

B.c. with a star, by Imp. Priam, 
foaled April 23, 1839. 

B.c. by Woodpecker, foaled 26th 
April, 1840. 

B. f. by Grey Eagle, foaled 7th 
Apmil, 1842. 

Gr. f. by Post Boy, foaled 12th 
April, 1843. 

Fanny Wright missed to Shark in 
1841. 

No. 2—Buy mare, 6 yrs. old, by 
Woodpecker, dam by Old Court, g. 
dain by Bali's Florize|—she 1s stinted 
to Birmingham. 

The above b. c. by Imp. Priam, now 
named Tiberius, is a beautiful bay, 
with the near fore foot white, and both 
of his hinder ones, with a star in his 
forehead; is sixieen hands one inch 
high, and combines the most just pro- 
portion with great veauty and fine 
action, 

(Signed) F.G Brenemay. 

July 6ih, 1843. 

P. S. There is also a grev mare by 
Imp. Autocrat, out of Fanny Wright, 
7 years old this Spring, owned by 
Messrs. Chew and Dorsett, of Mary- 
land, F. G. Breneman, 


Pedigree of Tue Kina. 

I do herevy ceriify that a bay colt 
sold by me to Dr. T. Payne, and 
called by him Tue Kine, was got by 
Imp. Priam, out of Imp. Bashful, and 
was foaled late in the season of 1840. 
This colt was engaged by mein the 
Ladies Stake at Baltimore, this Spring. 

Bashful was got by St. Patrick, out 
of Spavina, by Orville—Mirandola, by 
Haphazard—A!legretta, by Trumpator 
—Young Camilla, by Woodpecker— 
Camilla, by ‘Trentham—Coquette, by 
the Compton Barb—Sisterto Regulus, 
etc. 

I do not know a better pedigree in 
the English Stud Book. 

A. T. B. Merrirrt. 

Hicksford, May 12th, 1843. 











